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The story was true. 
Rather, photographed 
Sept. 23 at Craig’s in 
West Hollywood, 
says about the George 
W. Bush report 
on 60 Minutes that 
cost him his job. To 
hear what he would 
ask Pope Francis, go 
toTHR.com 
or THR.com/iPad. 








This Gianvito Rossi patchwork 
suede pump ($945) is inspired 
by ’70s homespun crafts. 
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Steve Jobs’ strange Saga 

DiCaprio didn’t want to star in 
it. Fincher didn’t want to direct it. And Apple 
doesn’t want people to see it. TRR talks to 
the team behind the most anticipated, contro- 
versial biopic in years. By Stephen Galloway 

Rick Moranis Isn’t Retired 

He just doesn’t know how to 
change his Wikipedia page. By Ryan Parker 

‘I Have a Lot of Wounds 
— Some of Them Still Open’ 

As the subject of the new film Truth, Dan 
Rather still has plenty to say about poli- 
tics, network news scandals and his ouster 
from the anchor chair. By Marisa Guthrie 

/A Notin My Backyard 

Mj L.A.’s homeless increasingly are 
colliding with its wealthiest residents as 
Westside enclaves close ranks against the 
tide of transients. By Seth Abramovitch 
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ON THE COVER 

Clockwise from top: Kate Winslet, 

Seth Rogen, Michael Fassbender 
and Jeff Daniels were photographed 
Sept. 26 by Miller Mobley at 
The Corinthia Hotel in London. 

On Winslet: Tom Ford dress, Boucheron earrings, 
Monica Vinader bracelet. On Rogen: Isaia 
shirt and suit. On Fassbender: Burberry suit. 

On Daniels: Prada suit, shirt and tie. 
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ClYCn TO f IIOUI APPRECIflTIOn rOR n job uieii dore. 


At The Culver Studios, we’re not only giving showrunners 
an applause, we’re giving them a standing ovation. 


The Culver Studios provides the perfect 
environment to get a job well done- 
offering newly renovated office space, 
state-of-the art technology and the best 
support staff in the industry. 

The Studio is strategically located in 
Culver City— near the 405 and 10 free- 
ways, close to LAX, the Metro Expo Line, 
popular restaurants and the Westside's 
thriving technology community. 
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Gibney (left) 
and Wright 
launched the 
film at Sundance; 
it could end 
up at the Oscars. 
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AN INSIDE LOOKBEHINDTHE HEADLINES 


SEAN ATKINS 

The Discovery digital exec 
replaces Stephen Friedman 
in the top job at MTV as the 
Viacom network acknowledges 
it needs web savvy 
to reach young viewers. 
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Scientology Ramps Up 
Anti- Going Clear Campaign 

Academy members tell THR they have been targeted by the church as screenings prompt fights and 
police probe the mysterious apparent suicide of Jim Carrey’s girlfriend By Rebecca Ford and scott Johnson 


T he church of Scientology really 

doesn’t want Alex Gibney to win an Oscar for his 
documentary Going Clear. Since the film — a 
scathing critique of the church and its celeb- 
rity adherents, including Tom Cruise and John Travolta, 
based on Lawrence Wright’s book — won three Emmys in 
September, the filmmaker says he has been the subject 
of an increasingly hostile harassment campaign that has 
included a Scientology-backed “documentary” and out- 
reach to members of the Academy’s documentary branch, 
the group that selects the Oscar contenders. 

“In the last few weeks, Scientology has dramatically 
ratcheted up its corporate campaign against me and 
those in the film,” Gibney tells THR. Oscar nominee Rory 
Kennedy (Last Days in Vietnam), who, like Gibney, is a 
member of the Academy’s documentary branch and sits 
on the organization’s board of governors, says she 
recently was approached by a man who requested an 
interview about Gibney in connection with the Emmy 
wins. Kennedy says the man, who identified himself as Joe 
Taglieri, also separately contacted her husband, docu- 
mentary writer Mark Bailey, and requested he participate 
in an article. Taglieri did not disclose his Scientology 
connection, although he has written for the Scientology 
magazine Freedom. “In this context, to not say [that] 
was disingenuous, and I thought something was suspect,” 
says Kennedy. “He definitely had an agenda.” 

Other members of the Academy’s documentary branch 
who have been contacted by the church include produc- 
ers John Battsek (Searehingfor Sugar Man) and Jon Else 
(The Day After Trinity) . 

There also has been increased aggression at public 


events where Gibney and the subjects of Going Clear 
have been speaking. (The film, which received an Oscar- 
qualifying theatrical run this winter before airing on HBO 
in March, was rereleased in theaters in September, 
though church pressure contributed to at least two Florida 
cinemas refusing to show it.) On Sept. 28, Gibney was 
entering the Linwood Dunn Theater in Los Angeles for a 
talk about his career to the International Documentary 
Association when a man named Randall Stith told him he 
was making a movie about him. (According to IMDb, 
Stith has directed two films: Dead Wrong: How Psyehiatrie 
Drugs Can Kill Your Child and Making a Killing: The 
Untold Story of Psyehotropie Drugging. Scientologists 
adamantly oppose psychiatry and its associated medi- 
cation.) Stith stayed for the screening, after which he, 
Taglieri and another Scientologist, Norman Taylor, 
spoke out during the Q&A session against Taylor’s ex-wife 
and former Travolta handler, Sylvia “Spanky” Taylor, who 
appears in Going Clear. 

At an Oct. 2 screening of the film at the Muvico 10 in 
Palm Harbor, Fla., less than 30 minutes from Scientology’s 
spiritual headquarters in Clearwater, a heated exchange 
took place during a Q&A with former high-level church 
members Sara Goldberg and Mike Rinder, both of whom 
appear in the film. “It’s really pretty bizarre to me that 
they just keep doing this crazy stuff that is such a clear- 
cut demonstration of the veracity of both Larry’s book and 
Alex’s film,” says Rinder. Goldberg’s ex-husband Sheldon 
Goldberg and another Scientologist entered into what mod- 
erator Mike Deeson calls a “screaming match,” aggressively 
attacking Goldberg’s and Rinder ’s personal lives and say- 
ing people in the audience should visit EreedomMag.org 


TUCKER TOOLEY 

The Relativity president exits as 
a judge approves a $125 million 
sale of the bankrupt studio’s 
TV division, and its tarnished film 
assets are poised to end 
up with CEO Ryan Kavanaugh 
and new financial backers. 


F. GARY GRAY 

The Straight Outta Compton 
director wins over 
Vin Diesel and lands the job 
helming Furious 8, which 
must rev up to make an April 14, 
2017, release date. 


dS 

WESLEY SNIPES 

After he passed 
on Terrence Howard’s role in 
Empire, the star’s NBC series 
The Player is limping along after 
two episodes and tops the 
list of likely early cancellations. 


SHOWBIZ STOCKS 


O $ 28.15 (+ 11 . 4 %) 
TWITTER (TWTR) 

Investors cheer as Jack 
Dorsey is named permanent 
CEO of the social media 
company he co-founded. 


$ $ 26.88 (- 3 . 2 %) 
DISCOVERY COMM, (disca) 

Wall Street reacts poorly to 
the cable network company’s 
first “investors day,” where execs 
offer a weaker-than -expected 
three-year earnings forecast. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 5 
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white was found with 
Ambien, Percocet, 
propranolol and Zofran 
in her L.A. home. 


to find out more. Karin Pouw, a spokesperson for the 
church, acknowledges, ''Freedom has been reaching out 
for some time for a piece about Alex Gibney s propa- 
ganda film,” but she says, “this has nothing to do with 
the Academy” 

The moves come at a tenuous time for the church, 
which, in addition to dealing with Going Clear, is in 
the spotlight for its association with Cathriona White, a 
28-year-old Irish makeup artist and girlfriend of Jim 
Carrey who died of a suspected suicide Sept. 28. White, 
who was found with pills prescribed to a Carrey alias in 
her Los Angeles home, had been active in a Scientology- 
sponsored “Survival Rundown” therapy program, 
and several mysterious guards were present at her home 
in the days following her death. According to former 
Scientologists, the therapy can be destabilizing. “The 
purpose of some of those processes are to learn the 
ability to be controlled and to control others,” says Mark 
Headley, an ex- Scientologist who says he is familiar 
with the techniques. “You’re being indoctrinated into 
how to do this.” 

As Going Clear makes a run at an Oscar, the stakes are 
high for Scientology. If Gibney wins and is given a world- 
wide stage on which to speak out against the church 
(with Travolta, Cruise or other Hollywood Scientologists 
possibly sitting in the audience), it would be a public 
relations nightmare for the church and its leader, David 
Miscavige. For this reason. Kinder believes the actions 
by Scientology members against the documentary are 
being “at least approved, if not dictated” by Miscavige. 

“I guess their intention is to intimidate or to get people 
to think that they should be afraid of speaking out,” he 
says. “But honestly, I think they have exactly the oppo- 
site effect.” 023 



china Agrees to New Rules 
in Secret MPAA Summit 

Box-office audits and more independent movie releases could be coming after meetings 
the Hollywood trade group won’t admit took place By Patrick Brzeski 


W HEN XI JINPING MADE HIS FIRST 
major visit to the U.S. in February 
2012, as vp of China, the trip culmi- 
nated in a landmark agreement that opened 
the Chinese market to more Hollywood-made 
films (34 titles a year, up 
from 20) and boosted U.S. 
distributors’ share of 
box-office revenue in the 
country. When Xi again 
arrived stateside Sept. 22, 
this time as China’s 
president, sources tell 
THf? the MPAA worked 
to seal a follow-up agree- 
ment with China Film 
Group, the country’s 
powerful state-backed 
studio. The nego- 
tiations were shrouded 
in secrecy, but a Beijing- 
based source with 
knowledge of the discus- 
sions says China made 
two key concessions: an 
agreement to allow 
international firms to 
audit ticket sales at 
China’s rapidly expanding 
box office, and a plan 
to increase significantly 
the number of foreign 
films allowed into China 
on what’s known as a 
flat-fee basis. 

The MPAA declined to 
confirm or comment 
on China talks or any new 
agreements, but the 
presence of international auditors in the country 
would be a boon to Hollywood studios, which 
long have complained about irregularities and 
occasional fraud at the Chinese box office. In 
September, China Film Group was caught rigging 
grosses in favor of a state propaganda picture. 
The Hundred Regiments Offensive, released to 
coincide with the 70th anniversary of the end 
of World War II. CFG issued a set of orders and 
incentives to Chinese theater chains designed 
to boost the movie’s performance, which resulted 
in theaters reallocating revenue from competing 
films — notably Paramount’s Terminator: Genisys, 
believed to have lost as much as $11 million due to 
money siphoned away from it. Sources close to 


Furious 7’s high-profile summer release in China 
have told THR that China Film Distribution 
reported to Universal that the film grossed nearly 
$30 million less than outside agency esti- 
mates ($390.9 million, according to Box Office 
Mojo). Universal and 
Paramount declined 
comment. 

The new auditing 
policy is expected to take 
effect Jan. 1. Which 
international parties 
will be allowed to carry 
out the oversight — 
KPMG, Deloitte or PwC 
would make the wish 
list — is not clear. What 
sources say /s clear 
is that the irregularities 
around Terminator: 
Genisys gave the MPAA 
a strong hand at the 
negotiating table. 

The second proposal 
discussed in the lead-up 
to the MPAA-CFG agree- 
ment — the expansion 
of China’s quota for 
films imported on a flat- 
fee basis — could be 
a game-changer for indie 
and international studios. 
Currently, foreign films 
enter the China market by 
competing for one of the 
34 revenue-sharing 
release slots — all but five 
or six of which go to 
Hollywood tentpoles each 
year — or they are sold for a flat fee to a Chinese 
distributor. Although the quota for flat-fee films 
has been vague, China has allowed 30 to 40 such 
titles into the country each of the past few years. 

One THR source says CFG now has agreed to 
allow a potentially unlimited number of films into 
the market via flat fees — possibly as early as 
Jan. 1 — as long as the China Film Bureau gets 
final say on which companies are given permis- 
sion to import. 

"They may require companies to distribute a 
certain number ofdomestic films in order to get 
import permits,” says the source, adding that CFG 
representatives have returned to the U.S. to con- 
tinue negotiating the issue with the MPAA. 



Furious 7 (top) is said to have lost nearly $30 million 
in gross revenue after regulators reallocated 
part of its booming box office from Chinese theaters 
like the Wanda in Shanghai to other films. 
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From left: Fatal 
Attraction, Lethal 
Weapon and 
MacGyver all are 
getting TV reboots 
this season. 


Remakes, Comedies and Cookie: 
Inside TV’s Development Season 


Empire in a winery? TV’s breakout hit is influencing pilot pitches as reboots and family 
comedies dominate and networks chase a Serial-style crime thriller By Lesley Goldberg 


T 


HINK EMPIRE ...” THAT 
is how dozens of pitches 
for new TV shows have 
begun this development 
season. “You name it, we ve 
probably heard it,” jokes one net- 
work exec, who rattles off examples 
including a “Latina Empire' 
and ''Empire set at a winery.” But 
the deluge of Empire offshoots 
isn’t the only theme to emerge this 
season, which is off to another 
late start as networks still are V 3 dng 
for several projects well into the 
fall. As the broadcast nets look to 
populate their pipelines with 
projects that can cut through in 
an increasingly crowded land- 
scape, This Ameriean Life ^ popular 
Serial podcast has supplanted 
Homeland as the frequently touted 
thriller archtype being pitched 
around town. Not unlike their film 
studio counterparts, network 
execs also are relying heavily on 
big stars, big titles and a seemingly 
never-ending string of reboots. 
With the annual buying season 
heading into its final stretch 
and sellers looking to wrap up 
their business before the end 
of October, here are five of the big- 
ger trends. 


I The Empire Effect 

Ever since Lee Daniels and Danny 
Strong’s hip-hop take on Dynasty 
became broadcast’s biggest hit 
earlier this year, the Big Four have 
been looking to put a soapy spin 
on, well, pretty much anything. 
“On a creative level, the drama 
headline is ‘Soaps, Soaps and More 
Soaps,’ ” confirms Universal 
Television president Bela Bajaria. 
“Buyers really wanted to buy 
in that genre, and a lot of writers 
wanted to write it.” Among 
the projects in development: CBS’ 
Genes, a high-concept medical 
soap from an unproduced screen- 
play by the late Michael Crichton 
(ERy, NBC’s funeral home musi- 
cal soap from Jason Katims 
{Parenthood), Craig Zadan and Neil 
Meron {Smash)', and ABC’s 
Baghdad-circa-2004-set soap 
produced by Shonda Rhimes. 


audience earlier this year, 
prompting a wave of similarly 
high-concept comedies now 
in development. “Everyone wants 
their version of that,” notes 
one lit agent. Proof: Fox and ABC 
found themselves in a heated 
bidding war that required per- 
sonal outreach from ABC’s 
Paul Lee and Fox’s Dana 
Walden for a comedy about 
a talking dog (ABC won 
the project. Downward Dog). 


air,” explains ABC Studios 
executive vp Patrick Moran, who 
says his studio is looking for 
diverse voices, particularly Latino. 
Jonathan Davis, president of cre- 
ative affairs at Empire home 20th 
Century Fox Television, is high 
on an Indian family comedy it 
has in the works. Says Davis: 
“People want to see reflections of 
themselves in something new.” 


4 The Serial Draw 

Crime and military thrill- 
ers have been in high demand as 
broadcasters look for the kind 
of compelling cliff-hangers that 
got viewers to tune in each week 
for ABC breakout How to Get 
Away With Murder and the Sarah 
Koenig-hosted podcast Serial. 
While Phil Lord, Christopher Miller 
and Fox 21 TV Studios already 
have scooped up rights to the lat- 
ter for cable, broadcast nets are 
looking for their way in: CBS has 
a CIA drama inspired by the lives 
of the MythBusters co-hosts, for 
instance, and NBC went straight 
to series with a Taken reboot. 
Adds an agent, “People are tr 3 dng 
to get the rights to other true- 
crime stories and podcasts.” 



2 More 

High-Concept 

Comedies 

Fox’s big swing on 
Will Forte’s The Last Man 
on Earth drew critical 
raves and a large enough 


3 All About 
the Family 

The search is on for the next 
great family series, with divorce 
comedies like Nicholas Sparks’ 
ABC effort The Next Chapter in 
particularly high demand. 
Broadcasters have snapped up 
half-hours from proven pro- 
ducers including 
Rhimes, Mike Schur, 
JL Amy Poehler and 

Suburgatory^ Emily 
Kapnek. “We’re 
all tr 3 dng to figure 
out the family 
dynamic that’s not 
currently on the 



The 

OP If. 


What’s Old Is 
New Again 

Failed reboots including 
the since- scrapped Coach 
and Fox’s low-rated 
Minority Report are doing 
little to taper broadcast- 
ers’ appetite for the familiar. 
In fact. Fox is readying adapta- 
tions of the films Lethal Weapon, 
Fatal Attraction, Urban Cowboy, 
Training Day and Behind Enemy 
Lines, while CBS is targeting new 
versions of Nancy Drew, MacGyver 
and H.G. Wells’ The Island of Dr. 
Moreau. “There has to be a reason 
[with IP] to do it,” says Davis, 
who stresses patience on Minority 
Report. “It rarely works, so 
we’re gut-checking ourselves. We 
have to be really sure it feels 
contemporary and a show that 
should be on now.” EEQD 
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Weekend Numbers 


DOMESTIC INT’L 


TOTAL 

Cume I Gross I Cume I 


1. The Martian fox 

54.3 54.3”> 1 44.6 =^ 44.6 ] 98.9 


2. Hotel Transylvania 2 sony 

33.2 90.T» I 20.4” i 59.8 j 150.5 


The sequel is a bona 
fide blockbuster in 
Latin America, where it 
held at No. 1 and 
boasts a 12-day cume of 
$41.8 million — more 
than the first film’s lifetime 
gross in the region. 



3. Sicario lionsgate 

12.1 15.1® I 3.1^^ 9.6 I 24.7 


4. The Intern warnerbros. 

11.7 36.6® ( 15.7^^ i 35.6 | 72.2 

5. Maze Runner: The Scorch Trials fox 

7.8 63.4» [ 13.7^^ 148.2 | 211.6 


6. Black Mass warmer bros. 

5.8 ; 52.5® N/A ; 655K t 53.2 



Johnny Depp’s film 
continues to trail 
The Town and The 
Departed, which at the 
same point in their 
domestic runs had earned 
$64.1 million and 
$76.9 million, respectively. 


7. Everest universal 

5.6 33.3® I 17.2°= 104.1 | 137.4 


8. The Visit UNIVERSAL 

4 57.7® 2.9^° 18.6 76.3 


9. War Room sony 

2.8 60.6® I N/A 2.2 | 62.8 


10. The Perfect Guy sony 
2.4 52.6® N/A N/A 52.6 


The thriller has become 
a sleeper hit for Screen 
Gems and already has 
passed the worldwide 
gross of the distributor’s 
fall 2014 release No 
Good Deed ($54.3 million). 



11. Met Opera: llTrovatore fathom 
1.8 1.8'> I N/A N/A 1.8 


12. The Walk sony 

1.6 I 2™ N/A 1 N/A 2 


13. The Green Inferno high top 

1.3 6® [ N/A 400K 6.4 

14. Singh Is Bling eros 

487K 487K<'> N/A i N/A 487K 


15. Pixels SONY 

471K 77.8<'» I N/A ' 157.2 | 235 


Source: Rentrak; box-office estimates in $ millions 
( ) Weekends in release; * Territories 



Everest and 
The Walk Hurt 
by Early Imax 

Going big before a wide release 
might not be the smart strategy 

By Pamela McClintock 


W HEN UNIVERSAL 
and Sony revealed 
they would open 
Everest and The 

Walk, respectively, in 3D Imax the- 
aters one week before going 
wide, some proclaimed it the birth 
of a new distribution model. But 
that strategy might be backfiring. 

Over the Oct. 2-4 weekend, 
Robert Zemeckis The Walk — a love 
letter to French artist Philippe 
Petit, who walked on a wire between 
the World Trade Center towers 
in 1974 — grossed only $1.6 million 
from 448 Imax and premium 
large-format theaters. (Even the 
Oct. 3 live transmission of The 
Metropolitan Opera s II Trovatore 
earned more.) The Walk\ poor 
showing doesn’t bode well for its 
nationwide bow Oct. 9, and Sony 
essentially is having to pay to pro- 
mote two wide opening weekends 
in a row. 


In addition, Imax operators 
aren’t happy because they commit- 
ted to playing a film few are coming 
to see, even as Fox’s The Martian 
grossed $54.3 million in theaters, 
including many premium large- 
format auditoriums, a rival 
to Imax. ''The Walk is a niche 
film that doesn’t fit in Imax’s 
traditional wheelhouse,” says 
MKM analyst Eric Handler. Adds 
box-office analyst Phil Contrino, 
“It’s going to be hard for The Walk 
to rebound.” 

Everest fared far better in 
its exclusive Imax foray, taking in 
$7.2 million over the Sept. 18-20 
weekend. But if the Imax run was 
intended to spur word-of-mouth, 
it didn’t pay off. Everest grossed a 
modest $13.2 million when roll- 
ing out everywhere the following 
weekend, far below projections. 
"Everest confused me. I thought 
it would get to a better number. 

It definitely did well in 
Imax,” says Contrino. 

The Imax-early strat- 
egy worked with 201l’s 
Mission: Impossible 
— Ghost Protocol, which 
earned $13.2 million 
in its first weekend in 


Imax before becoming a global 
blockbuster. “Studios are try- 
ing to find different ways to open 
movies,” says Handler. “Going 
first in Imax was great for Ghost 
Pro/oco/ because it created 
great word-of-mouth.” But 
Ghost Protocol was an 
escapist tentpole and a 
known franchise, unlike 
Everest, more of a dramatic 
adventure. It dropped a steep 
57 percent in its third weekend, 
putting its domestic total 
at $33.3 million through Oct. 4, 
compared with a more robust 
$104.1 million overseas. 

Sources say studios won’t stop 
partnering on exclusive Imax runs, 
but now they likely will reserve 
the strategy for bigger event films. 
“People might think they are get- 
ting an inferior experience if they 
go see it in a regular theater,” 
says Contrino. “That might not be 
the message you want to send.” 

“We’ve learned over the last 
10 years that Imax supplements 
and enhances movies, but we’re not 
a panacea. I do think Imax helped 
all three movies build word-of- 
mouth,” says Imax Entertainment 
CEO Greg Foster. 




ACADEMY MUSEUM DELAYED AS COSTS GROW 


A new date has been set for the opening of 
the Academy’s long-planned movie museum: 
Once promised for mid-2017, it now is slated for 
spring 2018. While the Los Angeles City Council voted to 
approve the controversial project in June, building permits 
were delayed until the Academy reached a September 
settlement with community group Fix the City, which had 
threatened to sue until the Academy promised to reduce 
signage and monitor traffic 
and noise. Demolition work finally 
is beginning at the old May Co. 

Streamline Moderne building 
at Fairfax and Wilshire. And con- 
struction on architect Renzo 
Piano’s ambitious design is set to 
begin in March. On Oct. 6, the 
Academy kicked off a $349 million 


tax-exempt bond offering so that it will have funds on hand 
for construction while pledges to its capital campaign come 
in. Originally set at $300 million, the campaign’s goal was 
raised to $388 million this summer as costs associated with 
the museum have grown. To date, $250 million in commit- 
ments have been made, and $62 million has been received, 
Even as the project gets underway, though. Bill Kramer, 
its chief fundraiser, will leave in December to take a new 
position asvp institutional 
engagement at the Rhode Island 
School of Design. Says museum 
director Kerry Brougher, “I’m 
absolutely sad to lose Bill, but I 
know this is a major opportunity 
for him. I don’t think this will 
be a setback. I think we’ll stay on 
schedule.” — gregg kilday 
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REPORT 


7 DAYS OF DEALS 


^KA-CHING! 


WHO’S INKING 


L on THE DOTTED LINE 
THIS WEEK 




ABC FAMILY LEAVES 
THE NEST AND 
CHANGES ITS NAME 


THE EVOLUTION OF 
ABC Family continues. 

Come January, 
the younger-skewing 
Disney-owned cable 
network will be renamed 
Freeform, a moniker that net- 
work president Tom Ascheim tells 
THR will better cater to “becom- 
ers,” his word for its target demo of 
viewers ages 14-to-34, who num- 
ber an estimated 69 million in the 
U.S. The term was created to 
evoke the post-college “firsts” — 
think cars, jobs and heartbreaks 
— that shape who their viewers want 
to become. 

“If we wanted to grow and 
reach new people, we couldn’t have 
this narrow sense of who we were,” 
Ascheim says of the network, which 
ranks first among women 18-to-34 
in primetime. The rebranding cam- 
paign kicked off Oct. 6 with on-air 
and social media marketing involving 



the network’s becomers-aged stable 
of talent. 

Ascheim, senior vp marketing 
Nigel Cox- Hagan and their team 
sifted through nearly 3,000 poten- 
tial names before testing a dozen 
finalists and locking in on Freeform. 
“It spoke to core parts of our 
essence,” Ascheim says. “It seemed 
to evoke an emotional response in 
us and our creative selves and made 
us feel like we would be able to 
convey the spirit of Freeform to the 
audience, and they’d want to play 
along with us.” 

With the change, the network will 


drop the term “Family” from its 
name for the first time since it was 
the Christian Broadcast Network- 
owned CBN Family Channel in 1988. 
(Religious fare that has been a 
staple on the network, like The 700 
Club, will continue to air.) Ascheim 
says change was needed because con- 
sumers who weren’t familiar with 
ABC Family viewed it as a network 
that targeted parents with small 
children, rather than young adults 
as reflected by its present pro- 
gramming: Pretty Little Liars (whose 
characters will jump forward five 
years and be past college when the 
drama returns next winter). The 
Fosters and upcoming franchise titles 
Shadomhunters ^nAReeovery Road. 

“We wanted to create some har- 
mony between our target audience, 
content and our brand and, thus 
far, it has felt like we only had two 
out of the three,” says Ascheim, 
who joined the network in December 
3013. “We had the audience and 
content linked up, but the name 
was lagging a bit. ‘Family’ didn’t 
seem like the easiest way to get [our 
brand] across, and this [renam- 
ing] allowed us to create a holy trinity 
between the three.” — Lesley goldberg 



Rights Available! 

Hot new books with Hollywood appeal 

BY TATIANA SIEGEL AND ANDY LEWIS 

The Clasp 

(Farrar, Straus and Giroux) jfe 

BY Sloane Crosley \ 

AGENCY WME ^ 

The New York literary s |oU H C 

scene’s “It” girl has made every ^ ' roskw 

hot-reads list with this light- " ^ 

hearted adventure about three 
30-something college friends whose chance 
meeting with an old woman at a wedding 
sets them off on a global pursuit of a valuable 
necklace lost in France during World War II. 

Impassioned (Harper Teen) 

BY Rebecca Ross 

AGENCY New Leaf Literary & Media 

Imagine Game of Thrones’ Jon Snow as a 
female thrown into Gladiator and you’ve got a 
sense of this just-sold YA trilogy. The last 
deal between New Leaf and Harper yielded the 
No. 1 best-seller Red Queen, now being devel- 
oped by Universal for Elizabeth Banks to direct. 


James Frey s Rebirth 
as Content Mogul 

JAMES FREY’S FULL FATHOM FIVE IS FULLY 
prolific. The WME-repped transmedia company, which 
published best-sellers I Am Number Four and Endgame: 
The Calling as well as the latter’s new sequel. Sky Key, 
has sold three TV projects through its newly extended 
Universal Cable Productions deal. There’s KissnTell, origi- 
nally an e-book from FFF’s digital imprint, which began 
releasing a book a week last fall. The Marc Halsey-penned 
comedy, now at E!, follows two young 
women who start an anonymous gos- 
sip blog. At Syfy, FFF sold Haunted 
from Noga Landau, about the adult chil- 
dren of self-proclaimed paranormal 
experts who are reunited following their 
parents’ mysterious deaths. And NBC 
bought FFF’s Michael Golamco-written 
supernatural kung fu drama Middle 
Kingdom, about an assistant medical examiner in San 
Francisco who reluctantly takes on his ancestors’ mantle 
as a Demon Queller. Praising a man Oprah Winfrey once 
blasted for faking parts of his memoir, UCP executive 
vp development Dawn Olmstead says, “James Frey and the 
team at Full Fathom Five are a tour de force for finding 
and creating innovative television.” — lacey rose 



*+FILM 

James McAvoy (UTA, the 
U.K.’s United, Sloane Offer) is 

in talks to star in M. Night 
Shyamalan’s supernatural thriller 
for Blumhouse, replacing 
Joaquin Phoenix. 

Nat Wolff (CAA, Untitled) 

is in talks to star in the 
horror manga adaptation Death 
Note for Warner Bros. 

Paramount will produce and 
distribute Alexander Payne’s 
fantasy dramedy Downsizing, 
with Matt Damon and 
Reese Witherspoon starring. 

Ellen Page (WME, Vie, 

Morris Yorn) is in talks to star 
in the sci-fi remake Flatliners. 

Jon Voight (CAA, Crystal Sky), 
Humans’ Gemma Chan 
(UTA, the U.K.’s Independent, 
Schachter, Stone Meyer) 
and Selma’s Carmen Ejogo 
(ICM, the U.K.’s Conway 
van Gelder Grant, Management 
360) will join Eddie Redmayne 
in Warner Bros.’ Harry 
Potter spinoff Fantast/c Beasts 
and Where to Find Them. 

James Wan (Paradigm, 
Stacey Testro, Myman 
Greenspan) will produce the 
horror novel adaptation 
The Boy Who Drew Monsters 
for New Line. 

Matthew Vaughn (WME, the 
U.K.’s Independent, Brillstein, 
Ziffren Brittenham) will 
direct MGM’s adaptation of the 
spy novel / Am Pilgrim. 

Seth Grahame-Smith (WME, 
Morris Yorn) is in talks to 
write and direct The Flash for 
Warner Bros. 

Jamie Foxx (CAA, LBI) will 
lend his voice to the musical 
comedy Groove Tails. 

Teresa Palmer (WME, 

Australia’s Shanahan, 
Management 360, Sloane 
Offer) will join Andrew 
Garfield in Mel Gibson’s World 
War II drama Hacksaw Ridge. 


Gabrielle Union (CAA, 
Primary Wave, FelkerToczek) 

will star in the family 
comedy A Meyers Christmas for 
Universal and Will Packer. 

Studio 8 has acquired rights 
to the superhero comic Hack by 
Kingsman’s Mark Millar. 

Blumhouse, Ivanhoe 

and South Korea’s Showbox 
will produce six Korean- 
language thrillers. 

Warner Bros, has bought 
the sci-fi script Hammerspace 
from Mike Van Waes. 
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The Big Number 


Winning hid for Princess Leias 
slave bikini from Return of 
the Jedi during an auction Oct. 2. 


i*96,000 
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Michael Moore (WME, 
Franklin Weinrib) 

has sold his documentary 
Where to Invade Next to an 
unnamed new distributor 
founded by former Radius 
execs Tom Quinn and 
Jason Janego and Alamo 
Drafthouse’s Tim League. 

Red’s Jon and Erich Hoeber 
(Verve, Peikoff Mahan) 

will write Sony’s video game 
adaptation Gran Turismo. 

Fox 2000 will produce the 
Soul Food sequel More 
Soul Food, with the original’s 
George Tillman Jr. writing. 

Victoria’s Sebastian Schipper 
(CAA, Anonymous) will 
direct the memoir adaptation 
Denial. 

Universan440, Universal 
Pictures Home Entertainment’s 
production arm, will produce 
films for nontheatrical release 
based on Revolution’s library. 

Voltage has signed a sales 
deal for five films in three years 
with Canada’s Brightlight. 


Lionsgate will adapt fantasy 
novels The Kingkiller Chronicle 
for film and other platforms. 

»+TELEVISION 

Phil Lord and Christopher 
Miller (UTA, Ziffren 
Brittenham) will adapt 
the podcast Serial for 
cable with Fox 21 Television. 

Curtis “50 Cent” Jackson 
(APA, Stephen Savva, 

Eric Feig) has signed a two- 
year deal with Starz. 

Neal Moritz (UTA, 

Behr Abramson) and his 

Original Film have signed 
a two-year deal with Sony TV. 

early Rae Jepsen (WME, 
Scooter Braun, Taylor 
Klein Oballa, Grubman Shire) 

will play Frenchy in Fox’s 
Grease: Live. 

Dougray Scott (WME) 

will star on the spy series 
Dua/fty for Televisa. 

Adam Rodriguez (UTA, 

A Management Co.) will recur 
on Jane the Virgin. 


Desperate Flousewives’ Roger 
Bart (Innovative, Principato 
Young) has joined the 
Epix political comedy Graves. 

Lionsgate and Skydance 

have formed the label Skydance 
International for global 
distribution of Skydance series. 

David Schwimmer (Gersh, 
Gendler & Kelly) will star 
on the comedy Morning Has 
Broken, set on a TV news 
show, for the U.K.’s Channel 4. 

Keshet will adapt the comedy 
Dating Hunter from China’s 
Huace for the U.S., and Huace 
will adapt Keshet’s Traffic 
Light and Loaded for China. 

CBS has renewed Zoo and 
ordered the reality series 
Hunted. The network also will 
develop a MacGyver reboot, 
with James Wan producing and 
directing the potential pilot, 
and a Nancy Drew adaptation 
set in the present. ... ABC has 
renewed 500 Questions and will 
develop the divorce comedy 
The Next Chapter \N\th Nicholas 
Sparks and the comedy 


Marvel’s Damage Control with 
Modern Family’s Ben Karlin. ... 
ABC Family has ordered to 
series a comedy based on Nicki 
Minaj. ... NBC has ordered the 
interactive game show QuizUp, 
based on the app. ... Fox 
has ordered to pilot a Lethal 
Weapon reboot from Forever’s 
Matt Miller and will develop 
a dance competition series with 
American Idol’s FremantleMedia. 
... The CW has ordered more 
scripts for iZombie and Crazy 
Ex-Girlfriend. ... BBC Three 
has ordered the Doctor Who 
spinoff Class from YA author 
Patrick Ness. ... SundanceTV 
will produce heist drama The 
Last Panthers with the U.K.’s Sky 
Atlantic. ... E! has renewed the 
reality series l/l/AGS. 



*^DIGITAL 

Christopher Mintz-Plasse 
(CAA, Principato Young) has 

joined Will Arnett’s comedy 
series Flaked for Netflix, which 
has ordered Rob Schneider’s 
comedy series Real Rob and 
seven children’s shows. 

Amazon will develop a Jack 
Ryan series from Michael Bay, 
Carlton Cuse and Fringe’s 
Graham Roland. The company 
also has ordered docuseries 
The Fashion Fund and acquired 
SVOD rights to three CBS 
summer series, starting with 
201 6’s BrainDead. 

Web measurement company 
comScore will acquire 
data tracking firm Rentrak. 

Hulu has acquired U.S. SVOD 
rights to SundanceTV’s Cold War 
series Deutschland 83. 

Michael Madsen (BR) has 

joined PlayStation’s Powers. 

AwesomenessTV will 
partner with Endemol Shine 
to launch international 
local- language channels. 

•^^THEATER 

CSI creator Anthony Zuiker 
(CAA, Brillstein, Morris 
Yorn) will write an adaptation 
of Sou/ Train for Broadway. 

John Krasinski (WME, 
Schreck Rose) will make his 
stage debut in Dry Powder 
off- Broadway, with Hamilton’s 
Thomas Kail directing. 

•^ADVERTISING 

NBCUniversal and 
Blumhouse will launch 
Blumhouse.com to produce 
branded video content. 

*4-PUBLISHING 

Business Insider has sold 
88 percent ownership to 
Germany’s Axel Springer for 
$343 million. 

»REAL ESTATE 

Jane Fonda (Swan Land Co.) 

has sold her New Mexico 
ranch for an undisclosed price 
after listing it for $19.5 million. 

Maureen O’Hara (Sherry 
FitzGerald) has sold her 
Ireland estate for $1.8 million. 

Viacom will open an 88,000- 
square-foot production studio 
in Miami. 

— COMPILED BY 
AUSTIN SIEGEMUND-BROKA 
www.thr.com 


REP SHEET 



▲ Isabella Rossellini, 

who next will appear in 
David O. Russell’s Joy, 
has signed with APA. 

USA’s Mr. Robot villain 
Martin Wallstrom 
has signed with UTA. 

D J and record producer 
Calvin Harris has 
signed with publicity 
firm 42West. 

Will Sy Grace alum 
Eric McCormack, 
who next stars opposite 
Parker Posey in indie 
film The Architect, has 
signed with Gersh. 

Financial news 
anchor Nicole Lapin, 
a judge on The 
CW’s new Shark Tank- 
like series Hatched, 
has signed with UTA. 

Gossip Girl alum Ed 
Westwick, who 
stars as a serial killer on 
ABC’s new drama 
Wicked City, has signed 
with ICM Partners. 

THING 



Name 

Taika Waititi 

Reps 

CAA, Manage-ment 
Why He Matters 

The co-director 
of the low-budget 
Sundance vampire 
comedy What 
We Do in the Shadows 
is the latest offbeat 
newcomer to join 
the Marvel universe, 
set to helm 2017’s 
Thor: Ragnarok. He 
also co-wrote Disney’s 
upcoming animated 
film Moana. 
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YES, I 
DID SAY 
THAT! 

A look at who’s saying 
what in entertainment 

Compiled by Seth Abramovitch 


“I was just in 
love with him. ... 

I was 24 I didn’t 

quite know what 
those consequences 
would be.” 


CLAIRE DANES 

The actress, telling Howard Stern about her 
2003 romance with Billy Crudup that led 
to his breakup with a pregnant Mary- Louise 
Parker. Danes is now married to Hugh Dancy. 



“While he is 
working through a 
challenging time 
in his personal life, 
he remains an 
important part of the 
Warner Bros, family.” 


SUE KROLL 

The Warner Bros, executive, voicing 
support for Ben Affleck, the studio’s new 
Batman, in a New York Times story 
about the impact of his divorce from 
Jennifer Garner on his movie career. 


»♦ “I considered 
it, but I thought that 
the script was 
bad, so I didn’t do it.” 

DAVID CRONENBERG 

The director, on why he chose not to 
helm the first episode of True Detective’s 
much-maligned second season. 



' “ ‘When this 
movie comes out, 
you’re going to need 
two didis because 
women are goin^ to 
be all over you.’ ’ 


KENAN THOMPSON 

The Saturday Night Live star, relaying 
advice given to him by Bill Cosby 
during the filming of 2004’s Fat Albert. 


“My pleasure 
pillows are purely for 
my husband now.” 


HELEN MIRREN 

The actress, 70, on the advantages of “retiring” 
from nude scenes on the big screen. 


“It’s like going 
back to a husband who 
beat me in the face 
— it just doesn’t make 
any sense.” 

LENA DUNHAM 

The actress and writer, on why she refuses 
to read Gawker and Jezebel, where she was 
a frequent target. She later apologized on 
Instagram; “When I heard my own quote I 
was like ‘Jesus, Lena, no.’ ” 


“Dear 

@VictoriaMahoney 
@Lexialex 
#PatriciaRiggen 
#SoYongKim + all lady 
helmers. Maybe 
next time. Or not. xo 
Hollywood.” 

AVA DUVERNAY 

The Selma director, tagging several female 
filmmakers in a tweet critical of news 
that first-timer Seth Grahame-Smith had been 
tapped to direct Warner Bros.’ The Flash. 


“I couldn’t give 
less of a shit. It’s 
physically impossible.” 


JOHN OLIVER 

The Last Week Tonight host, after 
Stephen Colbert asked if he 
cares at all about Donald Trump. 




Rosier Design: 
Tsung^Kul Kuo^Crary 



THE STARS 
SHINE IN 
CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 

INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL 




itional 


»Bval 


130 films * 50 countries 
60 World, North American, U.S. Premieres 

Competitions: 

International Feature, Documentary, New Directors, Shorts 
CHICAGOFILMFESTIVAL.COM 
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About Town 

HOLLYWOOD HITS THE RED CARPET 
Amrim Horn Stoiy. Hotel 

Los Angeles, Oct. 3 


I FOUIUV 


PATRON 




T he red carpet for the ex anthology series 
American Horror Story: Hotel was unusually star- 
studded for a fifth- season premiere. Lady Gaga, who 
stars in the Ryan Murphy drama as The Countess, a 
bloodsucking hotel owner, stunned in an appropriately red 
dress, with fiance and Chicago Fire star Taylor Kinney at her 
side. “There is a journey for my character through hemophilia 
and her need to drink blood to survive and stay young, and 
that’s entwined with other stories about [addiction],” she told 
THR of the core theme of the season. Gaga makes her acting 
debut in the first episode with a bloody foursome sex scene. 
Says co-star Matt Bomer of his reaction to the script, “I freaked 
out a little bit, for sure.” As he made his way into the theater, 
he joked, “Tm glad this event is sponsored by Patron because 
I’m going to need it afterward.” — bryn elisesandberg 


1 Stefani [Lady Gaga] made sure she 
broke down the walls,” said Bomer 
(right, with a fan). “When you’re that 
big of a star, the ball is in your court. 
She had us over to her house, so by 
the time cameras were rolling, I didn’t 
think of the mythos of Lady Gaga.” 


IS, said Gaga (in Brandon Maxwell) 


3 From left: co-creator 

Brad Falchuk, Kathy Bates, Sarah 

Paulson and Finn Wittrock. 


4 Naomi Campbell and Denis 
O’Hare at Regal Cinemas L.A. Live. 


2 “The show explores addiction as 
the public sees it, versus how it really 


5 Showrunner Murphy. 





M's Business Managers Breakfast 

Beverly Hills, Sept. 30 


Hills BMW, CAPS and 


Battaglia of Be 








1 “We [are 
interested in] 
the derivative 
opportunities 
around an 
agency,” said 
Bill McGlashan 
(left, with 
THR executive 
editor Matthew 
Belloni), 
managing 
partner of TPG 
Growth, 
which has a 
majority 
stake in CAA, 
during a 
keynote Q&A. 

2STX 

Entertainment 
CEO and 
chair Robert 
Simonds. 

3 Business 

managers 

Arnie 

Herrmann 

(left) 

and Evan Bell. 



Rape Foundation Brunch 

Beverly Hills, Oct. 4 


1 Rosanna Arquette 
attended The 
Rape Foundation’s 
annual brunch 
at Greenacres, the 
private estate 
of Ron Burkle.The 
foundation provides 
free treatment 
and counseling to 
rape victims. 


2 Beth Behrs 
(left) and Christina 
Hendricks. 


3 From left: Leslie 
Mann and husband 
and honoree 
Judd Apatow and 
Lena Dunham. Said 
Apatow, “We need 
to intervene when 
someone is crossing 
the line and to 
be role models for 
respectful 
relationships.” 



Kirk Douglas Award for Excellence in Film 

Goleta, Calif., Oct. 3 


1 “Jane is a true Hollywood legend and a certified broad,” said Elizabeth Banks when introducing the 
work of honoree Jane Fonda at the Santa Barbara Film Festival’s annual fete at Bacara Resort & Spa. 


2 Fonda (left) and Diane Lane. 




About Town 


RAMBLING REPORTER 


By Chris Gardner Rebecca Ford 



Here we go 
to Paramount 
and Fox! 


Ron Meyer Reveals His 
Biggest Regret 

Universal Pictures already has 
broken the calendar-year studio box- 
olEce record in 2015, keyed by 
the success of Jurassic World and 
Furious 7- But during a Sept. 30 
THR talk at Loyola Marymount 
University, NBCUniversal vice 
chairman Ron Meyer recalled a year 
that also could have been one for 
the record books. Asked about his 
regrets, the normally press-averse 
Meyer said he has only one: “Early 
on, I said no to Titanic. That was 
my colossal error. You know. I’m just 
getting over it.” Then-film head 
Casey Silver and studio owner Edgar 
Bronfman Jr. share the blame for 
losing out on James Cameron’s 1997 
hit that grossed nearly $2.2 billion 
worldwide, but Meyer said he took 
responsibility for passing on the 
project, on which Paramount and 
Fox partnered. One factor, he 
said, was that he remembered the 
number of Titanic-themed films 
that had failed. “It was my learn- 
ing period still,” said Meyer, 71. 
“Of course I regret every movie we 
ever said no to that was a hit.” 


A Disney Doc Appeals 
to the Gun Crowd 

Although Hollywood often mocks 
evangelical Christians, director 
Abigail Disney is courting them with 
her anti-gun documentary The 
Armor of Light, in theaters Oct. 30. 
The doc follows the Rev. Rob 
Schenck, a D.C.-based anti-abortion 
activist who endures pushback 
from his own far-right camp when 
he questions if being pro-gun 
is consistent with being pro-life. 
Disney’s family (her father is 
former Disney vice chairman Roy 
E. Disney, who worked to oust 
Michael Eisner, and her grandfather 
Roy O. Disney co-founded The Walt 
Disney Co. with her great-uncle 
Walt Disney) is known for its right- 
wing politics, which allows her to 
speak to fundamentalist Christians 
in a new way. “Evangelicals tend 
to be made to look stupid in films, 
so they’re suspicious of Holl 3 rwood,” 
she says. “This film goes to them 
on their terms, and they appreci- 
ate that. We’re digging the hole 
deeper every time we ignore evan- 
gelicals. Holl 3 rwood needs to treat 
these people with respect.” 


Hollywood’s Horse Set 

In its second year, the Longines 
Masters of Los Angeles has become 
the place to spot big names, minus 
the typical tornado of handlers. 
During the four-day event, Steven 
Spielberg and wife Kate Capshaw 
arrived Oct. 1 to check out daughter 
and Longines competitor Destry 
Spielberg, 18 (bested in her event by 
17-year-old Eve Jobs, daughter of 
Steve); Bill and Melinda Gates watched 
Oct. 3 as daughter Jennifer, 19, 
dressed as Little Red Riding Hood 
in the Charity Pro-Am Style & 
Competition; and Bruce Springsteen 
and wife Patti Scialfa looked on 
as daughter Jessica, 23, competed 
in the Gucci Gold Cup against 
former New York Mayor Michael 



Power Dining 



Bloomberg’s daughter Georgina, 32. 

Also in attendance were attorney 
Skip Brittenham (watching daugh- 
ter India, 15) and STX’s Robert 
Simonds. Kaley Cuoco donned Jedi 
duds as part of a Star Wars theme 
and won top prize in the Charity 
Pro-Am event, benefiting Ride 
On. But The Big Bang Theory star 
didn’t win over tabloid reporters 
who had descended upon the L.A. 
Convention Center in hope of 
landing the first interview following 
her split from tennis player Ryan 
Sweeting. Event organizers canceled 
the red carpet and allowed Cuoco 
to compete under the pseudonym 
Kay Christine. 

Lionel Richie Really Wants 
an Oscar Win 

Lionel Richie is putting his weight 
behind a 27-minute documentary 
short that has nothing to do with 
music. On Oct. 1, the singer opened 
up his Beverly Hills house for 
an intimate event with 20 guests 
to screen The Tuskegee Airmen: 
Sacrifice and Triumph, about the 
first African-American fighter 
pilots. Richie had returned to his 




All in at once at The 
Palm: Steve Tisch and Ari 
Emanuel, Sylvester 
Stallone and Brian Grazer 
with Ron Howard. ... 
Recent arrivals at Bouchon: 
Taylor Swift, Reese 
Witherspoon, Kelsey 
Grammer, Christoph 
Waltz, Cheryl Tiegs, and Toni Howard with Aleen Keshishian, 
CAA’s Thao Nguyen and Gary Barber. ... At Mr Chow, Bryan 
Lourd and Lee Gabler stopped in one day, attorney John Branca 
on another. ... Dana Walden, Lourd and John Burnham have 
been in to Toscana of late. ... Kevin Huvanetookaseat at the 


Sunset Tower one day, and Emma Stone stopped by on another. 

... Jimmy Kimmel and wife Molly McNearney ordered at Jon 
& Vinny’s. ... Edgar Wright took a seat at Beachwood Cafe. ... 
Checking out Baltaire: Bruce Willis, Jerry Bruckheimer, John 
Travolta, Ben Silverman, Adam Sandler and UTA’s Matt Rice. ... 
Jena Malone hit BierBeisl Imbiss. ... Cinedigm’s Chris McGurk 
breakfasted at The Polo Lounge. ... Kris Jenner and Christie 
Brinkley alighted at Nobu Malibu at the same time. ... David 
Steinberg stopped by Freds. ... Tobey Maguire ate barbecue 
at Holy Cow. ... Lily Collins checked out Summer Fish & Rice. 

. . . Sarah Silverman ate at Joan’s on Third. .. . Harry Hamlin 
and Lisa Rinna had a date night at SHU. ... Mel Brooks visited 
Mandarette. ... In Chicago, Diplo dropped by Hub 51. ... In New 
York, Sam Shepard shared the room at EAT with Jessica Lange. 



Got tips? Email RAMBLING@THR.COM. 






hometown of Tuskegee, Ala., where 
he first saw the short and felt it 
deserved the attention of Oscar vot- 
ers. “I made a few phone calls, 
even though it was very last-minute,” 
says Richie about his screening. 
Included among the guests were 
Herbie Hancock, several Academy 
documentary branch members and 
Lt. Col. Theodore Lumpkin, an 
original Tuskegee Airman. Richie 
previously supported the 2012 
feature Red Tails (a poster for the 
George Lucas-produced movie hangs 
in his screening room). “What 
George Lucas went through — he 
couldn’t get anybody to distrib- 
ute it, even after he made it with 
his own money!” says Richie. 

“That shows you the resistance out 
there.” Richie says he plans to 
organize several more screenings of 
Airmen and to make sure “Uncle 
Sidney [Poitier]” and “Uncle Quincy 
[Jones]” get copies of the film. 

The Little People’s Caitlyn 

The Hollywood Roosevelt’s wild 
Beaehers Madhouse — a vaudevil- 
lian variety show featuring little 
people, strippers, flying perform- 
ers and fans like Miley Cyrus — is 
reopening Oct. 14 after a remodel that 
includes a shielded VIP balcony 
for anonymity. But there are notable 
additions: a mini Caitlyn Jenner, 
portrayed by regular Donny Davis in 
drag, and a mini Donald Trump, 
played by Matt McCarthy. Owner Jeff 
Beacher praises part-owner Davis, 
who, like Jenner, is “an inspiration 
and an American hero.” The 
cast already includes a mini Kim 
Kardashian and Kanye West. Wi 



The Quick Pitch David and Fanny Rolland, 

the couple behind two same-named restaurants 
in the center of Cannes and on Miramar 
Plage, have bowed this ornate two-story French 
bistro dining room in downtown L.A.’s Historic 
Core neighborhood. Expect a fantasia of mostly 
classical-minded Gallic hits: scrambled eggs 
with black truffles, a d uo of green and white 
asparagus with hollandaise sauce, grilled sole, 
dry-aged cote de boeuf with gratin dauphinois. 
Save room for the Grand Marnier souffle. 

The Inside Dish Charlie Chaplin once lived 
upstairs, when the building (now lofts) was 
Hotel Stowell. 478 S. Spring St — Gary baum 



BLACK & DALEY 

Oscar-winning screenwriter Dustin Lance Black, 41, and English 
Olympic diver Tom Daley, 21, announced their engagement in an 
Oct. 1 ad placed in The Times of London’s Births, Marriages and Deaths 
section. The couple, who began dating in summer 2013, will marry 
after the 2016 Summer Olympics in Rio de Janeiro. 


HITCHED, HATCHED HIRED 

Inside the industry’s celebrations and news 


ENGAGEMENTS 

David Katzenberg, co-founder 
of KatzSmith Productions, became 
engaged to model Stellina B. 

CONGRATS 

Twitter tapped company co-founder 
Jack Dorsey as its permanent CEO 
on Oct. 5. 

Sirena Liu was appointed managing 
director, China, at 20th Century Fox 
on Oct. 2. 

Matt Hanna was promoted to 
executive vp original programming at 
Esquire Network on Sept. 30. 

Keshet Studios 
appointed Rob 
Lee president 
of nonscripted 
programming 
Oct. 1. 

Alchemy tapped Scott Guthrie as 
COO, Jim Jenkins as executive 
vp strategic business development 
and mergers and acquisitions and 


Norbert Hudak as senior vp 
affinity pods and business development 
Sept. 30. 

SAG-AFTRA 
re-elected 

Gabrielle 
Carteris as 

executive 
vp Oct. 2. 

Sony Pictures Entertainment 
appointed Diego Suarez senior vp 
international television production 
and Matthew Stein vp international 
film production Sept. 29. 

Niki Montazaran joined ICM Partners 
as a motion picture literary agent 
Oct. 2. 

Jane Fonda and screenwriter 
Ron Nyswaner will be honored at 
the Los Angeles LGBT Center’s 
46th anniversary Vanguard Awards 
on Nov. 7 at the Hyatt Regency 
Century Plaza. Lily Tomlin will present 
the award to Fonda, and Frances 
McDormand will present to Nyswaner. 




Talent attorney Robert Koch 
joined the Hansen Jacobson firm in 
early September. 

AwesomenessTV tapped Shelley 
Zimmerman as head of scripted series 
Oct. 1. 

DEATHS 

Catherine Coulson, best known for 
playing the Log Lady on David Lynch’s 
Twin Peaks, died Sept. 28 of cancer at 
her home in Ashland, Ore. She was 71. 

Alex Giannini, who appears in 
the upcoming Tom Hardy film Legend, 
died Oct. 2, reportedly of natural 
causes, soon before he was to take 
the stage in a production of Mack 
& Mabel in Plymouth, England. He 
was 52. 

John Guillermin, who directed Dino 
De Laurentiis’ King Kong and the 
disaster classic The Towering Inferno, 
died Sept. 27 of a heart attack at 
his home in Topanga, Calif. He was 89. 



Guillermin on the set of 1984’s Sheena. 


BIRTHDAYS 

OCT. 8 

• Matt Damon, 45 

• Reed Hastings, 55 

• Edward Zwick, 63 

OCT. 9 

• Guillermo del Toro, 51 

• Steve McQueen, 46 

• Chris O’Dowd, 36 

OCT. 10 

• Mark Gordon, 59 

OCT. 11 

• Matt Bomer, 38 

• Jane Krakowski, 47 

• Constance Zimmer, 45 

OCT. 12 

• Hugh Jackman, 47 
•Josh Hutcherson, 23 

OCT. 13 

• Sacha Baron Cohen, 44 

OCT. 14 

• Roger Moore, 88 

• Mia Wasikowska, 26 ► 



Got tips? email HHH@THR.COM. 
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EXECUTIVE SUITE 


THE BUSINESS 



Former New Regency 
exec Sanford Panitch 
gave this statue 
to Kinberg after making 
Mr. & Mrs. Smith: 


reshoots that were very 
difficult days.” 


“At some point, I will grow up 
and want to tell a more quiet, 
little story,” says Kinberg, 
photographed Sept. 15 in his 
office on the Fox lot. 


FOUNDER, GENRE FILMS 

Simon Kinberg 

The Martian megaproducer talks 
Jennifer Lawrence’s X-Men future. 
Star Wars secrets and where 
Fantastic Four went wrong By Tatiana siegei 

S IMON KINBERG ISN’T OPPOSED TO 

making small movies. The tentpole maestro 
behind Cinderella (produced), Sherloek 
Holmes (wrote) and X-Men: Days of Future 
Past (produced and wrote) says he s attempted 
an intimate drama, but inevitably it turned epic. 
“When I wrote Mr. Mrs. Smith in film school 
[at Columbia University], I was trying to write 
my version of Ordinary People or Kramer vs. 
Kramer — people in a bad marriage who have to 
get through problems. But for me, that’s two 
spies trying to assassinate each other,” he jokes. 
When Lucasfilm’s Kathleen Kennedy was pull- 
ing together her team for Star Wars, she turned 
to Kinberg to be a creative consultant on 
Episode VII: The Foree Awakens (Dec. 18), to pro- 
duce and write a spinoff movie, and to create 
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the TV series Star Wars Rebels. The projects offer 
Kinberg a chance to revisit his youth. The 42-year- 
old father of two sons spent his early childhood 
in London (he moved to Los Angeles at age 6), 
where the Star Wars films shoot in top secrecy. 
And when Toys R Us launched its “Force Friday” 
event in September, it was Kinberg who braved 
the midnight pandemonium. “I was first in line 
for f— ing toys in Burbank,” he says. Kinberg, 
whose five-employee company is based on the Fox 
lot with a deal that is said to be among the rich- 
est in Hollywood, rebounded from this summer’s 
superhero flop Fantastie Four with The Martian, 
which opened to a huge $99 million worldwide. 
Kinberg sat down with THR at the Toronto Film 
Festival (where Martian premiered) and revealed 
why Ridley Scott wasn’t the original choice to 
direct, the dire consequences of spilling Wars 

secrets and whether he’d work with Fantastie 
Four^ disgruntled director Josh Trank again. 

The Martian probably will get a China release 
given that Chinese scientists play a key role. 

Was that intentional? 

No. It was in the book, and the book wasn’t writ- 
ten to be a movie. I don’t think that [author] 


Andy [Weir] thought he was going to sell the 
movie rights. Andy self-published it in chap- 
ters as an e-book, and then we found it and 
bought the rights. 

Why didn’t you write the movie yourself? 

I was in the middle of writing Days of Future 
Past at the time. But even if I was available, I 
think I would have given it to Drew [Goddard]. 
This fits so perfectly with his voice and back- 
ground. His parents are scientists. He loves the 
real scientific world. And there is a sort of 
intelligent optimism to Drew as a human being 
and an artist. I may be slightly darker than 
Drew, and I may not have written as unabash- 
edly optimistic a script. Part of what I love 
about producing is to get to work with writers. 
When you’re a writer in Hollywood, you don’t 
get to work with other writers. You barely get to 
other writers. We’re interchangeable, dis- 
posable pieces that never really get to collaborate. 

And why didn’t Drew end up directing it? 

He was doing Sinister Six, and [Sony] made a 
decision to move that up to being the next 
Spider-Man movie. It felt like a once-in-a-lifetime 

PHOTOGRAPHED BY Husseiii Katz 








1 “Butch. Cassidy and the Sundance Kid is one of my all-time favorite films. I got 
this poster at a little shop in Soho.” 

2 “I collect tons of tchotchkes from movies. These ID badges go back more than a 
decade. The Lakers Stormtrooper helmet was a gift from the folks at Lucasfilm.” 
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opportunity for him. And then Michael 
Schaefer, who runs Ridley’s company, read 
the script and loved it. 

What percentage of time do you spend producing 
versus writing? 

I produce more movies than I write, but when I 
write, it is such an immersive, intense process 
that it probably takes as much or more time than 
producing multiple movies. When I’m writing 
a first draft of a script, I can disappear into that 
for two, three months exclusively. And when 
I am on set of something that I’m the writer- 
producer of, like Days of Future Past or the new 
X-Men movie. Apocalypse [May 27], it’s a slightly 
more intense experience. But in actual man 
hours, I would say 60 percent producing, 40 per- 
cent writing. 

What do you say to the criticism that you’re spread 
too thin and it impacted Fantastic Four? 

I was there every day on set of Fan Four, as I am 
on anything that I’m the writer and the pro- 
ducer of Some movies work out and some don’t. 
In my experience, there’s not a direct corre- 
lation between the process and the product. 


meaning, I’ve been on some really hard movies, 
like Mr. Mrs. Smith, where we shot a lot of 
reshoots that were very difficult days, as exten- 
sively reported — and in some places, accurately 
reported. So, I read stories about troubled mov- 
ies and then I go see the movies and I’m like, 
“Wow, that movie turned out to be a great movie.” 
There’s a lot of crazy-talented writers, directors, 
actors who are difficult, and their films turn out 
great. And then there’s some people who are 
lovely, wonderful human beings and the process is 
a joy, and the movie is flat. I don’t subscribe to the 
idea that a happy process makes a happy product 
or an unhappy process makes a broken product. 
Also, the actual number of movies I’m working on 
is probably less than the average producer who 
has a deal at a studio. 


would love to keep making movies with that cast. 
It’s almost like the way the Star Wars movies 
now are. The Episodes are the mainline movies, 
and then you have the stand-alone movies. The 
X-Men flagship is [Michael] Fassbender, [James] 
McAvoy, Jen [Lawrence] and Nick Hoult, and 
then we have the stand-alone movies. 

Apocalypse is the third X-Men movie for Lawrence. 
Have she and the others signed on for more? 

I believe we’d have to do new deals with those 
actors. We had three-picture deals with them. 

Will Star Wars spinoffs connect to the main movies? 

Tm careful not to talk about the content of 
any Star Wars movie, so I will say no comment. 


What really went wrong with Fantastic Four? 

I haven’t really done a full diagnosis. It was a 
hard movie to make, but I’ve made a lot of hard 
movies. I do think that there is a great Fantastic 
Four movie with that cast. But there’s so many 
different elements that need to come together 
perfectly. It’s like a collaboration between all 
these strangers. And if there’s a few things that 
don’t go right, it’s hard to recover from. I went 
straight from that into Apocalypse. I haven’t had 
a lot of time to decompress. Tm obviously disap- 
pointed with the way it turned out. 

Trank tweeted that his version of the movie was 
better than the one released. Did it hurt box office? 

Honestly, I have no idea. I’ve had other movies 
not work before. For whatever reason, that movie 
not working became very public — and that was 
hard because you put a lot of time and effort and 
love into everything you do, and I really love a 
lot of people on that film and felt really close to 
the actors. Those are the guys whose faces are 
on the poster and are the most exposed. I hope 
we get to make more movies with them. But it 
was disappointing. 

Would you work with Trank again? 

In the right context.? Sure. 

Has there been talk about bringing in Marvel to 
revive Fantastic Four like Sony did for Spider-Man? 

Not to my knowledge. 


What happens to you if you spill a Star Wars secret? 

I don’t worry about my physical safety. (Laughs^ 
It’s like Fight Club. The first rule of Star Wars is 
you don’t talk about it. 

Is Disney CEO Robert Iger involved in the movies? 

I don’t know on the Episodes, but he is on the 
spinoffs. And he was involved when we were mak- 
ing Cinderella. That guy is like the president of 
10 countries at the same time. I have no idea how 
he has time to do everything that he does. I 
think part of it for him is that he genuinely loves 
what he’s doing and he’s still excited and inspired 
by the different aspects of his job. 

Force Awakens and the first spinoff are said to have 
strong women characters. Is this a move to cultivate 
more young female fans for Star Wars? 

I don’t know if it’s calculated. Part of what we all 
want to do is make movies that look like the 
world we live in. Over half the world we live in is 
female, and we don’t live in an all-white world. 
The moviegoing world looks like our world. That 
hasn’t always been true in big-budget movies. 
Certainly, there are female protagonists, but very 
few in big-budget movies. In the past, they’ve 
tended to be pretty whitewashed. 

Disney’s live-action division has a reputation for 
being tightfisted with talent. Were the Cinderella 
deals worse than any other studio deals? 

No. People were paid well on Cinderella. We 
hired some of the best people in the world, and 
their departments are not stingy departments. 


What is the long-term plan for the X-Men movies? 

We want to keep making them. Obviously, 
part of what we’re doing now is stand- 
alone movies with new characters. So 
we have the Deadpool movie [Feb. 12], 
we’re doing a Gambit movie [seek- 
ing a director] . We’re doing another 
Wolverine. And then we have 
the mainline X-Men movies with 
Professor X, Magneto, Mystique, 

Beast that we started with First Class, 

Days of Future Past, Apocalypse. I 








“I give my kids most of the 
Star Wars Rebels stuff, but a 
few things I steal for myself.” 


You made Chappie and Elysium 
with Sony. Do you feel Amy Pascal was 
treated unfairly? 

She was unfairly treated by the press. 
I feel terrible for her because I think 
she is a deeply good person. There are 
plenty of people in Hollywood who 
are not good people, and if you would 
open up their emails, you’d see truly 
reprehensible things. Amy is one of 
the good guys. EMI 
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Priyanka Chopra, Quantico 


THE BUSINESS 


Morris Chestnut, Rosewood 


Jaimie Alexander, Blindspot 


Jake McDorman, Limitless 


Fall TVs Time-Shifting Winners and Losers Take Shape 

NBC has a clear hit in Blindspot (and trouble with The Player), ABC’s Quantico builds its audience and every net suffers overall drops 

By Michael O’Connell 


B roadcast television executives continue to preach 
patience, but early data from the first two weeks of the 2015-16 sea- 
son paints a clear picture of which new series are thriving — and 
which already are on borrowed time. Clear breakout Blindspot shows 
no signs of slowing in time-shifted viewership: The second episode 
of the NBC drama garnered an even bigger bump than the premiere, 
rising 63 percent in live-plus-3-day data to average a 4.2 rating among 
adults 18-to-49. Meanwhile, no amount of DVR use likely can enliven 
Fox’s Minority Report', the second episode of the futuristic procedural 
couldn’t crack a 1.3 rating in the key demo after three days. It’s becom- 
ing a familiar dichotomy of fall: Time- shifting makes a good ratings 
narrative even better (see ABC’s Quantico) and can boost series with 


mixed results (Fox’s Scream Queens, NBC’s Heroes Reborn), but it does 
little to change the conversation around shows that need it most 
(sorry, NBC’s The Player and ABC’s Blood 4* Oil). With 15 new Big Four 
scripted series officially in the fray, it’s safe to evaluate how the 
premieres stacked up against one another, even if full live-plus-7-day 
numbers remain a few weeks away. Now that the launches are over, 
the fates of the healthy and the feeble depend on retention (CBS’ middle- 
of-the-pack Limitless, for one, is sitting pretty because it has lost zero 
steam). “Week three and week four are much more important than week 
one,” says media analyst Brad Adgate. ''Empire proved last season 
that you can still grow an audience if you have a good show and allow 
people to catch up on earlier episodes.” iZZZa 


THE FRESHMAN CLASS’ TIME-SHIFTING STATS 

with most new series off and running, here’s how each of the 
premiere episodes ranks with three days of DVR viewing 


Series (Network) 


Blindspot (NBC) 

The Muppets (abc) 
Life in Pieces (cbs) 
Quantico (abc) 

Heroes Reborn (nbc) 
Limitless (cbs) 
Rosewood (fox) 
Scream Queens (fox) 
Code Black (cbs) 

The Grinder (fox) 
Grandfathered (fox) 
Blood & Oil (ABC) 

The Player (nbc) 
Minority Report (fox) 
Dr. Ken (abc) 

Source: Nielsen; *Live-plus-same-day rating 


Adults 18-49 Rating, 
Live-Plus-3-Day 

r 

Growth From 
Premiere Night 

4.5 




Even without a 
Voice-sized lead-in 
(as Blindspot has), 
ABC’s FBI drama is 
holding its own 
on Sundays and 
nabbed fall’s 
best DVR growth. 

Even better: 

The drama scored 
100 percent 

^43% 

3.8 

3.2 

^31% 

t23% 

3.1 i 

3.1 

^63% 

^60% 

2.9 

retention between 
its first and 

^53% 

2.8 

1 btiUUMU 

jJlbUUtib. 1 

'^17% 


^59% 

^53% 

t33% 

t33% 

^36% 

^52% 

^56% 

N/A 


2.7 
2.3 
2.0 
2.0 
1.9 

1.8 
1.7 
1.4* 





Fox isn’t even 
hyping the modest 
time-shifting 
data for the Monday 
crime drama. It’s 
already considered 
DOA by 
most insiders. 



TWITTER’S 
LOVE & HATE 
EMOTIONS 

Social analyst 
Canvs says CBS’ 
drama got 
the most positive 
sentiment; The 
Muppets on ABC 
got the least 



THE INCREDIBLE SHRINKING PREMIERE WEEK 

The Big Four’s live-plus-same-day primetime ratings average among its 
target 18-to-49 demo is off nearly 30 percent from only four years ago 



Source: Nielsen 


RETURNING SHOWS: THE GOOD AND THE BAD 

Empire’s reign is unchallenged, but other established series face devastating drops 



Despite suffering its first decline in week two 
of the new season. Empire kicked off its sophomore 
run as the No. 1 show on broadcast, topping 
all other non-NFL offerings in the key demo and 
amassing an audience of more than 23 million. 


There were greater tumbles (Fox’s Gotham), but 
a middling return for the spinoff doesn’t bode 
well for the once-formidable franchise. Even Oscar 
cachet for star Patricia Arquette could not bring 
the younger set to the CBS drama’s Sunday move. 
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MACHINE 


BIG MACHINE’S 
IQTH ANNIVERSARY 


Since founding Big Machine in 2005, respected industry veteran 
Scott Borchetta has watched his ennpire grow to five labels and 
transformed the company into a global music powerhouse. 

Please join Billboard as we recognize Scott Borchetta and the 
Big Machine Label Group on their 10th anniversary. 
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Virtual Reality’s 
Tough Reality 

Hollywood content for Oculus and more 
could be a $5.4 billion business by 
2025 as Fox and Lionsgate strike deals — 
but for now it’s mostly pretend money 

By Natalie Jarvey and Carolyn Giardina 

O N SEPT. 24, EXECUTIVES FROM OCULUS, 
the virtual reality technology company 
that Facebook paid $2 billion to acquire last 
year, stood in front of a packed room at the 
Loews Hotel in Hollywood and made a reveal- 
ing admission: Virtual reality companies like 
Oculus are finding top-quality content to be the 
most vexing challenge. Now Hollywood is ready 
to tackle that problem. 

The gaming industry was the first to see the 
potential in VR s immersive, 360-degree expe- 
rience, but filmmakers increasingly are eying 
the space as the next frontier, even as VR head- 
set makers are waiting until 2016 to launch their 
products. Since Facebook bought Oculus, 
Hollywood funding into VR has grown, with 
Disney co-leading a $65 million investment 
in VR technology company Jaunt and Megan 
Ellison s Annapurna Pictures backing con- 
tent company Vrse. WME even has a VR agent. 

The emerging technology also has caught 
the attention of moviemakers including Steven 
Spielberg, who joined the board of advisers 
for Maleficent director Robert Stromberg s The 
Virtual Reality Co. But for all the attention 
that VR has received, most content still is rudi- 
mentary: first-person concert experiences, 
raw documentary footage or film marketing 
extensions. Efforts to craft narrative stories are 
nascent — but they’re coming. Nearly everyone 
producing VR entertainment content says 
they’re working on scripted or episodic projects. 


“What we’re seeing is a shift from when it was 
all about trying to understand this medium to 
where it feels like we’re able to tell more com- 
plex stories and create a proper storyline,” says 
Felix Lajeunesse, who along with partner Paul 
Raphael inked a multiyear deal with Oculus this 
summer to develop original VR content through 
their Felix & Paul Studios. They say they have 
three scripted “experiences” in development. 
In addition, Oculus has founded its own content 
arm, Oculus Story Studio — led by Pixar vet- 
eran Saschka Unseld — which plans to release 
five animated shorts this year, including 
a comedy about a hedgehog. Among other 
narrative VR projects in the works is one from 
director Randal Kleiser {Grease, White Fang), 
who tells THR that he’s about to start produc- 
tion on 12-episode series Defrost, which will place 
the viewer in the role of a woman who awakens 
after being cryogenically frozen for 30 years. The 
futuristic project is “low-budget” (he won’t 
reveal specifics). Professional content was a hot 
topic at L.A.’s Oculus Connect developers con- 
ference, where Facebook CEO Mark Zuckerberg 


made an appearance. “If Zuckerberg is going 
to push this, content is going to be really 
important and not just [footage of] fi 3 dng over 
volcanoes; there will need to be stories told,” 
says Kleiser. 

Since headsets largely are unavailable, most 
people have viewed VR through low-cost Google 
Cardboard, which works with any smart- 
phone. Samsung and Oculus released the $200 
Gear VR in December and are planning to 
release a discounted $99 version in November, 
but the device only is compatible with certain 
Samsung phones. The majority of high-end head- 
sets, including models from Oculus, Sony and 
HTC, won’t hit retail until 2016 and likely will 
cost several hundred dollars (and weigh several 
pounds; critics complain they are too heavy for 
mass consumption). Still, a May report from 
Piper Jafffay predicts the VR market for content 
will reach $5.4 billion by 2025. 

That’s why Oculus announced in September 
that it had struck deals with 20th Century 
Fox and Lionsgate to add movies for rental or 
purchase in its Oculus Store, a marketplace for 
apps and downloadable content. Netfiix, Hulu, 
Twitch and Vimeo also are planning to offer 
streaming video. In these cases, those who put 
on VR goggles will find themselves sitting in a 
360-degree movie theater or living room. They 
can pick their movie or series and watch in 
their virtual room, but the content will be 2D. 

Experts say that like with 3D movies, the 
distinguishing factor with VR will be the stories 
viewers find there that they can’t get any- 
where else. And early VR filmmakers agree that 
they haven’t figured out what that will be. “We 
haven’t seen ‘it’ yet — the Avatar, the one that 
defines VR,” admits Stromberg, whose company 
is developing immersive projects, including a 
15-minute experience for The Martian. “Things 
we are doing could be that. I have complete con- 
fidence that [the defining project will appear]. 
It’s going to happen very soon.” EIZO 


360 TV: Three VR Adventures in Narrative Storytelling 



DEFROST 

From Immersive Media and 
Digital Domain’s IM360 and direc- 
tor Randal Kleiser, the 12-episode 
short-form series follows a woman 
waking up from a cryogenic freeze. 


STAR WARS 

Lucasfilm’s VR division ILMxlab is 
experimenting with 5- to 10-minute 
immersive stories, including 
this one in which Stormtroopers 
search for R2D2 and C3PO. 



HENRY 

The animated short about 
a shy hedgehog was released in 
July from Oculus Story 
Studio and directed by former Pixar 
animator Ramiro Lopez Dau. 
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Join us for the Presentation of the 29**' 

American Cinematheque Award to 


October 30, 2015 
7:00 pm 





WITHERSPOOIM 



Hyatt Regency Century Plaza 

Century City 

Cocktail Reception 
•Dinner 
•Entertainment 
.•Award Presentation 

Black Tie Preferred 



Award Presentation to 
Reese Witherspoon by: 


Benefit Co-Chairs 


Matthew McConaughey 


Musical Performance by: 

Kenny Chesney 


Additional presenters to be anounced. 


This evening, honoring an extraordinary artist, 
is a benefit for the non-profit arts organization 
American Cinematheque, which is dedicated to 
preserving the theatrical viewing experience 
with programs at the Aero & Egyptian Theatres. 


Tickets start at $575. 

To purchase tickets or sponsor call 
Mann Productions: 323.314.7000 or 
nnann@mannproductions.net 
Media Inquiries: 

publicity@americancinematheque.com 


Sean Bailey, Sandy Climan, 
Maha Dakhil, Toby Emmerich, 
Marc Evans, Elizabeth Gabler, 
Jim Gianopulos, Brad Grey, 
Alan Horn, Kevin Huvane, 
Jeffrey Katzenberg, 
Maureen Sherry & Steve Klinsky 
Sue Kroll, Donna Langley, 
Claudia Lewis, Michael Lombardo, 
Matthew McConaughey, 
Irena & Mike Medavoy, 
Ron Meyer, Eric Nebot, 
Rick Nicita, James G. Robinson, 
Heather Whitney Rosenfield, 
James S. Rosenfield, 
Tom Rothman, Gretchen Rush, 
Ted Sarandos, Jeff Shell, 
Greg Silverman, Stacey Snider, 
Jim Toth, Kevin Tsujihara, 
Nancy Utley, Paula Wagner, 
Steve Warren, Rick Yorn 


Jeffrey Katzenberg Recipient of the First Annual Sid Grauman Award 

Honoring his achievements in the motion picture industry. 


Platinum Sponsors: 

FIJI Water, Hill Valley 


Gold Sponsors: 

Alex + Peyton Catering & Events, 
ComcastINBCUniversal, Creative Artists Agency, 
The Hollywood Reporter, HP, Los Angeles Times, 
Mattel, Inc., Morgan Creek Productions, 
Paramount Pictures, Twentieth Century Fox/ 
Fox Searchlight Pictures, Variety, 

The Walt Disney Studios 


Silver Sponsors: 

AMP'D ENTERTAINMENT, Awesomeness TV, 
DreamWorks Animation, 

Greenberg Glusker Fields Claman & Machtinger LLP, 

LBI Entertainment/Hansen, Jacobson, Teller, Hoberman, 
Newman, Warren, Richman, Rush & Kaller, LLP, 

HBO, Maureen Sherry & Steve Klinsky, 
LourdMurray/HCVT LLP, Netflix, PIPER-HEIDSIECK, 

Warner Bros. Entertainment/New Line Cinema, 
YouTube/Google Play 




Silver Patrons: 

David Geffen Foundation, LIONSGATE, 

Heather & James Rosenfield/Jackie & John Bucksbaum, 
Kate Capshaw & Steven Spielberg 


Patrons: 

Katie McGrath & J.J. Abrams Family Foundation, 
Black Label Media, 

Skip Brittenham/Ziffren Brittenham LLP, 

Wanda Cannon/Grace Ford Salvatori Foundation, 
Jonathan D. Kaufelt, Kempinsky Law Ltd., 

Avi Lerner, Margerum Wine Company, 

Rick Nicita, Julie & Marc Platt, PwC, 

TIFFANY & CO., Susan M. Tolson, 

Paula Wagner, Paul & Chris Weitz, 

Tina Perry-Whitney & Ric Whitney, 

Hans Zimmer 



The American Cinematheque: Proceeds from this annual tribute fund the year-round community film programs of the American Cinematheque, the 
non-profit viewer-supported arts organization that preserves the historic 1922 Egyptian Theatre on Hollywood Boulevard and the 1940 Aero Theatre on Montana 
Avenue in Santa Monica. The American Cinematheque's public programming celebrates the art of the moving picture in all of its forms - from the classics, to 
American independents, the latest international productions, documentaries, shorts, animation, and experimental projects. Series are highlighted by screenings 
of rare works, special prints and audience discussions with filmmakers. Founded in 1981, the Cinematheque is dedicated to preserving the movie-going 
experience - presenting films on the big screen, as they were meant to be seen and heard. For more information about upcoming programs see:our website! 


Board of Directors: President Mark Badagliacca Chairman Rick Nicita Director Barbara Zicka Smith 

Peter Bart I Paul Bloch I Bill Block I Sanford R. Climan I *Peter J. Dekom I Michael De Luca I Wendi L. Doyle I Toby Emmerich I Jon Favreau I Brian Grazer 
Dean Hallett I Jonathan D. Kaufelt I Ryan Kavanaugh I Louis E. Kempinsky I Anne Keshen I *Kenneth Kleinberg I *Mike Medavoy I Darren J. Moll 
Mark Ordesky I Tina Perry-Whitney I James G. Robinson I Stan Rosenfield I Ted Sarandos I Paul Shurgot I Bud Swartz I Steve Tisch I Susan M. Tolson 
Paula Wagner *Chairman Emeritus 


See what is enscreen: www.ameriGancinematheque.Gem I @SidGrauman #AmCinAwant2015 





PLEASE TAKE 
YOUR SEATS 

2015 AWARDS CEREMONY 
& AFTER PARTY 

OCTOBER 22ND 
DOLBY THEATRE 
HOLLYWOOD, CA 


KEYARTAWARD.COM 

TICKETS ON SALE NOW 

EU DOLBY THEATRE 
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STYLE 

FASHION 


Edun suede 
and leather dress; 

$1,695, at 
Neiman Marcus, 
Beverly Hills 


Block 


Party 


HOLLYWOOD 

SQUARES 

Designers are patterning fall’s hottest pieces 
after ’70s-inspired patchwork and homespun crafts 

By Carol McColgin ♦ Photographed By Joseph Shin 


♦ 

Bohemian 

Chic 

Burberry patchwork 
suede over-the- 
knee boots; $2,295, 
burberry.com 


Pretty 
Piecework 
Chloe wool- 
and silk-blend knit; 
$2,250; at 
Neiman Marcus, 
Beverly Hills 


Holding 
Pattern 
Fendi Peekaboo 
leather 
bag; $5,300, 
fendi.com 



1. Memberships for business owners who use NeueHouse as their primary office 
include a dedicated studio workspace (designed to accommodate a team of up to 10) 
as well as access to meeting rooms, a screening room, IT support and more. 

2. Designed by Swiss architect William Lescaze, the 1938 building on Sunset between 
El Centro and Gower was the home of CBS’ L.A. radio and TV operations until 2007. 

3. “Networking can feel like death. We want to create moments where things happen 
organically,” says Abram (right), photographed with Geary at NeueHouse on Oct. 1. 

4. The ground-floor coffee shop. The Counter, will offer pastries, salads and paninis. 
The Table, a full-service restaurant on the second floor, will serve breakfast, lunch 
and dinner, with entrees including a $12 Radio Tower burger and a $26 seafood stew. 
Both are overseen by alums of Ludovic Lefebvre and Jose Andres restaurants. 

5. Living room areas feature curated artworks and furniture (here, a large-scale painting 
by Monique van Genderen, bespoke leather couch and leather-topped coffee table, 
vintage chairs, and a custom flat-weave rug from Morocco). 

6. American white oak tables on the ground floor serve as workspaces. Rockwell custom- 
designed the handblown glass and polished chrome chandelier as well as several 
others throughout the building. The photograph on the wall is by Amir Zaki. 

7. The CBS building was constructed on the site of Nestor Film Company, which opened 
the first studio in Hollywood in a former tavern. 

8. Rockwell preserved the original elevator, with its period dial. 
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DESIGN 



NEUEHOUSE’S 
NEW LA. DIGS 

A chic, work-centered answer to Soho House debuts its 
historic Hollywood location in this first look, as screenwriters 
and startup visionaries get ready to rub elbows By Gary Baum 


E.2»TABUSHEdJ 
the first Kortom 
SlUDIO IN 

.^HOLLYWOOD 

OCTOBEn 27, 


I9f J 


W E DON’T YET 

have a good way 
of explaining 
what we Ve been 
creating,” says 

Joshua Abram, one of the found- 
ers of NeueHouse Hollywood, the 
invite-only co-working and social 
space for creative-class small busi- 
nesses — think Soho House crossed 
with We Work. “It s a ‘rethinking of 
the experience around work,’ an 
essay on the new way to work,’ ” he 
adds, as he and Alan Murray, also a 
founder, barrel through a hard-hat 
tour of the six- story, 70,000-plus - 
square-foot expanse (not including 
outdoor terraces) several months 
before its October opening. Even 
just days before that target, when 
THR returns to photograph 
Abram and global member- 
ship director Tim Geary, 
this new incarnation of ^ 

the 1938 CBS Columbia 
Square property on Sunset 
Boulevard in Hollywood is 
still very much under construc- 
tion. A comment by Murray may 
explain why: “Our members are 
thinking, ‘I’m not necessarily jones- 
ing for the corner office, but I care 
deeply about the environment that 
I work in, its meticulous design.’ ” 
The original NeueHouse location, 
which bowed in Manhattan in 2013 
and was crafted, like the L.A. space, 
by David Rockwell (known for his 
work on Nobu restaurants world- 
wide), quickly became the kind of 
nexus where Ann Curry, Paul Bettany 
and Meg Ryan popped in to work 
on their laptops, and Island 
Records founder Chris Blackwell 
would cross paths with Charlie 
Rose executive producer Yvette 
Vega. “I don’t think we’re just 
going to be the home for tradi- 
tional Hollywood celebrity,” 
says Geary, who held the same 
position at Soho House until he 


GROOMING BYSU HAN AT DEW BEAUTY AGENCY. COLUMBIA, RENDERING: COURTESY OF NEUEHOUSE. 


^.thr.c 


resigned last year (his former boss 
Nick Jones told THR in March that 
a Soho House-affiliated co-working 
concept in L.A. is in the works). 
“It’s not where a Jessica Alba starts up 
her production company. It’s where 
she starts up her healthy baby prod- 
ucts company.” 

The clubhouse’s industrial- 
but-relaxed aesthetic, heavy on white 
marble and silver-toned metals, 
is meant to foster both creativity and 
interaction. “When you get it right,” 
explains Murray of the atmosphere, 
“it’s like the home of an indulgent 
friend who says, ‘Come on over and 
hang out — if you want to hang 
out forever, and just work from here, 
that’s great.’ ” The ground floor’s 
cavernous Studio A — where the pilot 
for I Love Lucy was shot — 
is a two -story theater with 
^ deployable bleachers 

for events. Old recording 
j studios, including one 

where “Good Vibrations” 
was recorded, will become 
conference rooms. 

Annual membership starts at “sev- 
eral thousand dollars,” says Geary: 
Some members will pay more for a 
dedicated office space for them- 
selves and staffers; others can opt 
for Gallery memberships that 
don’t offer fixed seats (Geary antic- 
ipates about 1,500 Hollywood 
members; Murray avows that half 
of the businesses housed there will 
be female-owned). After-work pro- 
grams — the Manhattan location has 
seen talks by the likes of Arianna 
Huffington and Werner Herzog — foster 
bonding. “You won’t And the poseurs 
you see at coffee shops,” says NYC 
member JL Pomeroy, CEO of event 
and branding Arm JumpLine 
Group and producer of the Saturday 
Night Live documentary Live From 
New York! “It’s an international 
first-class travel lounge meets office 
— on crack.” 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
HOLLYWOOD BEARD 

Whether they’re used to signal off-duty time (‘hiatus beard’) or a hiccup on the path of life (‘breakup beard’), chin whiskers come with 
their own semiotics: ‘The point of a beard is rebellion against the obligations that a performer may feel in his public role’ By Vincent Boucher 
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D avid letterman’s “retirement 
beard,” spotted in full gray, bushy glory 
on Sept. 28 in Manhattan, announced 
more definitively than any press release 
that the CBS host had left the Lafe 
Show building for good. The strangely Middle-earthian 
whiskers went viral, tickling the Internet, which 
spewed judgments on how the 68-year-old — who had 
been hosting a late-night show for 33 years running 
— had let himself go. One superfan gave a thumbs-up, 
however. “I will have the same beard when I go olf 
the air,” Jimmy Kimmel — who, upon his return to the 
Live! desk this summer, debuted his own swarthy 
beard to decided acclaim — tells THR. “It will be grow- 
ing down to my knees; people will expect me to bring presents down chim- 
neys.” As to the reason his idol underwent such a drastic style change, 
Kimmel suggests that growing a beard signals a switching-off of a public 
face: “When David Letterman would come back from vacation with a 
beard, I always felt betrayed because I didn’t like that he had a personal life.” 

In Hollywood these days, a beard is not just a beard. Sometimes, as Kimmel 
theorizes, it symbolizes a transition. Says industry psychotherapist Dennis 
Palumbo: When someone retires or “a show is canceled or on hiatus, you can 
finally just relax and grow your beard if, as a performer, you’ve always been 
clean-shaven,” he notes. This year, television actors who have sprouted hiatus 
beards include The Big Bang 7%cor^’s Johnny Galecki dirvA Modern Family ^ 

Ty Burrell. “A beard is a new look, a new role that’s out of character, showing 
a different facet of your personality. Performers love a new role,” adds the 
Sherman Oaks-based shrink. Casting directors might now look differently at 
Jamie Dornan, whose heavy whiskers at the Golden Globes were seemingly 
grown to obliterate any memory of the slick Christian Grey, while the Chrises, 
Pine and Evans, sported face fur that obscured wholesome hero miens at the 
Oscars. Observes hairstylist Anna Bernabe, whose Holl3rwood clientele includes 
such bearded stars as Liam Hemsworth and Michael Fassbender: “I think it’s a 
way for a guy to express personality and try something new when he’s between 
jobs. It’s a switch-up from the clean-shaven Mad Men look, a different angle 
on manliness.” 

Meanwhile, after a grueling awards- season campaign, 2014 winners 
Jared Leto and Matthew McConaughey grew — and kept for nearly a year — 
wild and woolly post- Oscar beards. 

Comedian Patton Oswalt compared 
the latter’s look to a “rail-yard 
hobo,” while the former paired his 



Jon Hamm showed up post-rehab at the Mad 
Men premiere in a white dinner jacket with 
clear eyes and a salt-and-pepper beard. “On 
a deeper psychological level, people in the 
public eye who are going through a divorce 
or scandal, or whose most recent movie 
bombed at the box office, are perhaps trying 
to break free of their well-known personal 
or professional images, now suddenly exposed 
to the embarrassing glare of the media,” 
notes Palumbo. “In other words, they’re hid- 
ing. Beards throughout history have been a 
disguise, a way to hide in plain sight.” 

Of course, some beards are purely profes- 
sional. Directors’ beards are practically an industry ritual. “With a beard, 
suddenly Jon Stewart is not the wisecracking former talk show host, but a 
director and producer,” says the therapist. “It seems that any time an actor 
or writer wants to direct a film, they’ll often grow a beard.” He warns 
that beards are “an assumption of authority for artists only. You’re never 
going to see Les Moonves wear a beard as the head of a network — it doesn’t 
look serious.” 

Other notable recent beards cultivated in the line of Hollywood duty: 

Kit Harington’s growth inspired rounds of “Is Jon Snow really dead.?” 
speculation following Game of Thrones’ season-five finale. Leonardo Dicaprio’s 
The Revenant production beard, worn for an extended period to cover 
reshoots, juiced nasty rumors of it housing fleas, while Indianapolis Colts 
quarterback Andrew Luck pronounced his whiskers “lucky” in an insur- 
ance commercial that aired during NBC’s Sunday Night Football. Then there’s 
Jay Leno’s bald-headed, hairy-chinned Uber-driver disguise, donned as a 
viral marketing stunt to promote his CNBC Jay Lends Garage, premier- 

ing in the 10 p.m. slot on Oct. 7- Referencing the recent outcry over the 
dearth of women and people of color on late night, Kimmel jokes: “They 
talk about diversity in late night, and it’s about time that had something 
to do with facial hair.” 

Regardless of whether the beard is grown for transformation or disguise, 
for professional or personal purposes, “it’s not like the actor is aware of 
unconscious motivations,” says Palumbo. “As far as he’s concerned, he’s just 
a guy growing a beard. And no doubt feeling extremely cool doing it.” Enii 


Don’t Botch the Beard: Grooming 101 


bristles with a prominent man bun. 
“Beards may also signal a regression, 
a return to rebellious adolescence,” 
says Palumbo, who has been treating 
Hollywood patients for 28 years. 

“If you’re wearing a beard, the point 
being made is one of rebellion 
against the responsibility and obli- 
gations that the actor may feel in 
his public role. Beards reflect the 
anti-authority illusion of personal 
autonomy and authenticity, harking 
back to a time when the per- 
former was free of expectations of 
how he should look, or how he’s 
always been seen.” 

Beards have their dark sides, too. 
Conan O’Brien grew a full one during 
his self-described depression fol- 
lowing his firing from The Tonight 
Show in 2010. Ben Affleck’s breakup 
beard after the announcement of his 
divorce from Jennifer Garner did 
laps around the web. And in March, 


WHEN GROWING A BEARD, PATIENCE IS 
key, says Jason Schneidman, a groomer 
who has tended to the whiskers of Hugh 
Jackman and Nikolaj Coster- Waldau. 
“It takes 10 days of growth — then I can 
see the change in my clients. We can 
decide whether to keep going — or not,” 
he says. Schneidman starts out with an 
evenly clipped face. “I determine it by eye. 
If a guy has a narrow face, then it’s great 
when [the beard is] fuller; ifthe guy’s face 
is very square, [the beard should be] a 
little pointier.” 

Liam Hemsworth and Michael 
Fassbender’s groomer Anna Bernabe 

says that today’s chins sport a more natu- 
ral, less “coiffed” look: “The perfectly 
shaped beard has peaked. Sometimes 
you see the line around the neck and 
it’s distracting — I don’t want to be notic- 
ing the beard before I notice the face.” 
Says men’s groomer Cathy Highland, who 
works with Benedict Cumberbatch: 
“What’s current is longer, fuller beards. 


A little stubble from a week’s growth is 
looking dated now. It makes you look like 
a soap star, not hip and cool.” 

The beard boom has led to a new 
grooming category, with “so many great 
specialized oils, soaps and face 
washes,” says Schneidman. 

There are at least a few steps to 
bearded skin care, including 
shampooing and conditioning 
(Highland prefers sulfate - 
free Clean Everyday shampoo, 

$20). “One thing guys forget is 
to moisturize underneath their 
beards because the skin is 
covered up. On some men, it 
starts to get dry and flaky,” says 
Bernabe, who recommends 
Tom Ford’s beard line. But “if 
you’re not fussy, you can buy 
an Ace comb from the drugstore 
and comb it. Use a natural oil 
and with your fingers run a little 
through your beard,” she says. 



TOW FORD 
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In true Hollywood fashion, if a man 
can’t grow it naturally, cosmetic surgery 
can help. Beard transplants, usually 
done with hair taken from the back of 
the head, can run $10,000 to $15,000 
and take one to two weeks for 
recovery. Beverly Hills’ go-to 
beard-transplant surgeon, Gary 
Perrault, whose clients range 
from industry execs to Middle 
Eastern potentates, says that 
many of his patients are “actors 
who want to achieve a certain 
effect, and maybe their beard 
was too patchy” or they wish 
to look more mature. “A lot of 
patients are young men who don’t 
have facial hair,” he says. “It’s a 
small part of our practice and not 
really growing, but maybe it will,” 
he says, noting that the proce- 
dure makes up 10 to 15 percent of 
his current practice. “I’m noticing 


Tom Ford beard oil; $50, 
bioomingdaies.com more people with beards.” — v.b. 
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DODGERS VS.METS:A SHOWBIZ 
TO WNSEPICSHO WDOWN 


Everyone roots for the home team — that is, unless they’re playing New York’s long-suffering lovable losers. Says Matt Dillon: 

‘To be a Nets fan takes a degree of masochism. If someone tells you they’re a Met fan, you know they ain’t lying’ By Rebecca sun and chris Gardner 



HEN THE LOS 
Angeles Dodgers 
kick off their 
postseason push 
Oct. 9 at Dodger 
Stadium, not everyone in show- 
biz will be rooting for them. For every 
Bryan Cranston, George Lopez and 
Larry King loyal to Hollywood’s home 
team, there is a Jerry Seinfeld, 

Kevin James and Matthew Broderick 
sporting orange and blue — the 
colors of the New York Mets, the 
Dodgers’ National League Division 
Series opponents. 

The showdown is a rematch of an 
NLDS matchup in 2006, the last 
time the Mets made the playoffs. Mr. 
Robot creator Sam Ismail and Warm 
Bodies director Jonathan Levine 
went to Game 3 at Dodgers Stadium 
clad in Mets gear. (“It was a huge 
mistake,” says Ismail. “Beer bottles 
were thrown.”) Meanwhile, 3 Arts 
manager Oly Obst brandished a 
smuggled broom in the stands, cor- 
rectly predicting that New York 
would sweep L.A. Obst is part of an 
industry crew — including WME 
partner Zach Druker, HBO vp pro- 
gramming Steve Baker (whose son. 
Carter, is named after famed Mets 
catcher Gary Carter), Underground 
Films’ Trevor Engelson and Steven 
Fisher and Hugh Fitzpatrick, who runs 
Howard Gordon’s production company 
Teakwood Lane — that maintains 
an email chain to discuss the Mets’ 
ups and downs (mostly the latter). 
“When we’re winning, it’s quiet,” says 
Mosaic TV production president Sam 
Hansen. “But if something terrible 
is happening with the organization, 

I get an email.” 

There’s been plenty to commiser- 
ate over in the past decades: freak 
injuries, late-season collapses and 
even millions of dollars lost by 
Mets owners Fred Wilpon and Saul 
Katz from Bernie Madoff’s Ponzi 
scheme. “You don’t know as a kid 
that this team you love is actually 
kind of terrible or cursed or destined 
for mediocrity,” says 20th Century 
Fox TV vp comedy development 
Anand Shah, who came of age during 


the Mets’ 1986 World Series-winning 
season. (Tribune Media CEO Peter 
Liguori’s fate was sealed when he wit- 
nessed the team’s first World Series 
title in 1969: “I want my ashes spread 
in Citi Field, or wherever the Mets 
are playing then.”) 

So why not defect to a more con- 
sistent franchise like the Dodgers, 
who are making their third consecu- 
tive trip to the postseason.? “There’s 
something in show business that 
always goes with the underdog,” says 
Glenn Close, who became a Mets 
devotee in the 1970s after befriend- 
ing outfielder Rusty Staub. Matt 


Dillon, who along with brother 
Kevin and their four siblings was 
raised in the Mets tradition by 
their father, offers another reason: 
“To be a Mets fan takes a degree 
of masochism. If someone tells you 
they’re a Met fan, you know they 
ain’t lying.” 

But don’t ask any Mets fans to 
trash talk L.A.’s local boys, because 
they’d rather discuss common 
ground. (Many industry Dodgers 
fans declined comment, but Nigel 
Lythgoe, a U.K. native turned L.A. 
season ticket holder, tells THR 
that his adopted home team is not 



1 close hosted the Mets team party on the eve of the 1986 
World Series, which New York won in seven games. 

2 Redlich (left) and Cutler at Shea Stadium for the 2006 
divisional playoff series against the Dodgers. 



apathetic: “You get a fire in your 
belly. No matter how many times 
you’ve been there, you want to win.”) 
Says Blood 4* Oil executive pro- 
ducer Jon Harmon Feldman: “Mets 
and Dodgers fans share a sense 
of skepticism and a fear that at any 
moment, their team’s fortunes can 
change.” Mets devotee Jimmy Kimmel 
adds: “We’re secret optimists: We 
live in fear of the roof caving in so 
we pretend that we expect the 
worst, but deep down we think the 
best will happen.” 

Even though his car was keyed in 
the L.A. parking lot, TV producer 
Ed Redlich still won’t say a bad word. 
“That was when Dodger Stadium 
was at its roughest,” says Redlich, 
whose license plates say “LGMets” 
(for “Let’s Go, Mets”) and who par- 
ticipates in a live text chain during 
games with industry pals R.J. Cutler, 
Ian Biederman and others. 

In any case, Hollywood Mets deni- 
zens have waited nine years to 
see their team return to the play- 
offs. Game 2 falls on Brothers 4* 
Sisters alum Dave Annable’s five-year 
wedding anniversary, but he’s 
spending it with his wife, Odette, at 
Dodger Stadium. Julia Stiles also 
plans to be in the stands, wearing 
her vintage white satin Mets jacket. 

Whichever team prevails, the 
rivalry seems to be a friendly one. 
“As a Mets fan, I’ve already been 
through so much pain and disap- 
pointment,” says CAA agent John 
Campisi, whose client, Rob Reiner, 
bleeds Dodger Blue. “Regardless 
of the outcome, Rob and I will be 
there for each other.” FMn 
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DiCaprio didn’t 
want to star in it (ditto 
Christian Bale). 
Fincher didn’t want to 
direct it (not for less 
than $10 million). And 
Apple doesn’t want 
people to see it (neither 
does Steve Jobs’ 
widow). THR talks 
to the creative 
team — Aaron Sorkin, 
Michael Fassbender, 
Kate Winslet and 
Jeff Daniels, among 
others — behind 
the most anticipated, 
controversial 
biopic in years 


Says Winslet other 
co-star Fassbender (left): 
“He walked into the 
room, and I just was so 
excited to meet him. And 
we gave each other a 
hug, relieved. It was almost 
like collapsing into 
each other — ‘OK, we’re 
in this together.’ ” 


From left: Fassbender, 
Winslet, Daniels and Seth 
Rogen were photographed 
Sept. 26 at the Corinthia 
Hotel in London. 


Winslet styling by 
Cheryl Konteh 
On Winslet: Tom Ford 
dress, Boucheron earrings, 
Monica Vinader bracelet. 
On Fassbender: Burberry 
suit. On Rogen: Isaia 
shirt and suit. On Daniels: 
Prada suit, shirt and tie. 


STRANGE SAG 



“I was nervous,” says 
Fassbender (left, with Boyle) 
on the set of Steve Jobs. 
“I was very nervous. It was 
going to be a big challenge, 
the volume of words alone. 

I was like, ‘I don’t look 
anything like him.’ And 
Danny was like, ‘That’s not 
what we’re going for. I’m 
looking for someone who 
can capture an essence.’ ” 


ON SEPT. 28, 2011, SONY ENTERTAINMENT 
CEO Michael Lynton left his Culver City 
office and made the four-and-a half-mile trek to 
Century City, ready to open his wallet. 

Lynton, along with producer Mark Gordon 
{Saving Private Ryan), was being given a 
unique opportunity to read one of the most 
anticipated manuscripts in publishing history: 
Walter Isaacson s biography Steve Jobs. 

The brilliant but mercurial founder of Apple 
Inc. was on his deathbed — he would die days 
later, on Oct. 5 — and Simon & Schuster was 
rushing the book into stores, which meant the 
publisher did not want it read widely in advance 
of its Oct. 24 release: Secrecy was crucial to 
giving Steve Jobs the type of splash that would 
propel it to sales of more than 379,000 copies 
during its first week alone. And so Lynton and 
Gordon closeted themselves for hours in sepa- 
rate offices at ICM Partners, Isaacson s agency, 
and waded through the 656-page tome. 

By day’s end, both men were confident this 
was a movie — enough that Lynton called 
his colleague Amy Pascal, co-chairman of Sony 
Pictures, to ensure her buy-in before the studio 
commenced negotiations with Isaacson’s respec- 
tive film and book agents, Ron Bernstein and 
Amanda “Binky” Urban. The result was a rich 
deal for the former Time magazine editor: 

$1 million upfront, plus $2 million once the pic- 
ture was made, a fitting sum for a potential 
best-seller but mind-boggling for a project that 
hardly had the word “blockbuster” scrawled 
in its margins. 

That pact, struck within days, turned out to 
be the easiest part of bringing Steve Jobs to the 
screen. Over the following four years, the picture 
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would draw then lose such major names as David 
Fincher, Leonardo DiCaprio and Christian 
Bale before settling on director Danny Boyle 
and star Michael Fassbender; it would become 
entangled in a gargantuan email hack that put 
Sony Pictures at the heart of a global firestorm; 
it would lead to the near-rupture of Pascal’s 
decadeslong friendship with one of Steve Jobs' 
producers, Scott Rudin; and it would inspire 
accusations of opportunism from none other 
than Apple CEO Tim Cook. “Fasten two 
seat belts,” Pascal warned in a prescient early 
email. “Its [sic] gonna be more than bumpy.” 

While Apple has maintained a dis- 
tance from the film — which acknowledges Jobs’ 
brilliance while painting an unflattering 
portrait of his personal relationships — Jobs’ 
widow, Laurene Powell Jobs, 51, actively 
tried to obstruct it. “They haven’t helped,” says 
Boyle of her and Cook. “There’s been some 


tough moments. I’m not going to go into them.” 

Says another of the picture’s key players, 
“Since the very beginning, Laurene Jobs has 
been trying to kill this movie, OK.?” (Laurene’s 
character does not figure in the film, while Jobs’ 
daughter, Lisa Brennan- Jobs, from another 
relationship, plays a prominent part.) “Laurene 
Jobs called Leo DiCaprio and said, ‘Don’t do 
it.’ Laurene Jobs called Christian Bale and said, 
‘Don’t [do it].’ ” 

Reps for Bale and DiCaprio were unable to 
verify that, and Laurene Jobs did not return 
calls. A Sony executive confirms, however, that: 
“She reached out; she had a strong desire not 
to have the movie made. But we said, ‘We’re 
going to move forward.’ My understanding is, 
she did call one or two of the actors.” Another 
source says that Laurene lobbied each 
major studio in an attempt to kill the project. 

Cook also engaged in a brief duel with 



screenwriter Aaron Sorkin, saying he thought 
the recent spate of Jobs movies (including 
a much-maligned 2013 film starring Ashton 
Kutcher and a documentary by Alex Gibney) 
was “opportunistic.” Sorkin then snapped back, 
telling THR that “if you’ve got a factory full 
of children in China assembling phones for 
17 cents an hour, you’ve got a lot of nerve 
calling someone else opportunistic.” (He later 
walked back his statement.) 

Early in October, Cook also addressed Apple 
employees and told them to remember “what 
[Jobs] was really like.” 

In the end, the Sorkin-Cook spat may mat- 
ter less than the fallout from last year’s Sony 
hack, which resulted in a trove of information 
being plastered on the web, giving a unique 
insight into the making of the movie but also 
shifting the narrative in ways its creators might 
not appreciate. The hack has enraged two lead- 
ing participants, Sorkin and Seth Rogen, who 
plays Jobs’ erstwhile colleague Steve Wozniak. 

“Honest to God, my No. 1 emotion during 
that whole thing had nothing to do with the con- 
tent of the emails or the people who sent 
them,” says Sorkin over a late- September tea at 
London’s Corinthia Hotel. “I was furious at 
the press for printing them, at the press for aid- 
ing and abetting terrorism so gleefully, at a 
country so gorged on gossip that they didn’t 
understand that extortionists had threatened 
to kill the families of accountants and assistants 
and electricians and painters and carpenters 
if Seth Rogen released his movie.” (The hack 
purportedly was an attempt to halt Rogen’s 
North Korea satire The Interview.) 

“They created a dumping ground for all this 
material and alerted the press every time there 
was a dump there,” adds Sorkin. “And like dogs 
to vomit, the press would go there and do their 
bidding for them. [The press was] running the 
last leg of a marathon for — and I say this 
without hyperbole or exaggeration — honest- 
to-God terrorists.” 

Rogen says he was “at times worried” for him- 
self but more concerned about his emails than 
his personal safety: “There was a moment where 
I had to think: Tf every email you’ve ever writ- 
ten came out now, what would people find and 
what would people think.?’ ” While he on occa- 
sion would “scan through the articles [about the 
hack],” he largely ignored them. 



1 Rogen as 
Apple co-creator 
Wozniak. 

2 From left: Jobs, 
Sculley and 
Wozniak unveiled 
the new Apple 
computer 

in San Francisco 
in 1984. 

3 Daniels as 
Sculley. 



jobs’ widow (aka the 4TH 

RICHEST WOMAN IN THE U.S.) 

Why Laurene Powell Jobs, Steve s wife of 
20 years, can’t be seen in the movie — or anywhere 


There were a lot of women in 
Steve Jobs’ life — first love 
Chrisann Brennan; their daugh- 
ter, Lisa; his consigliere at 
Apple, Joanna Hoffman — but 
the most important woman 
can’t be found on the screen. 
Indeed, Laurene Powell 
Jobs, 51, his wife of 20 years. 


is so reclusive that she didn’t 
even show up at the Longines 
Masters equestrian event in 
Los Angeles in early October to 
watch daughter Eve, 18, win a 
trophy. (She and Jobs also have 
two other children: Reed, 23, 
and Erin, 20.) The only public 
appearances she makes are 


in support of her charitable 
works — and with a fortune 
worth $18.9 billion, she gives a 
lotto charity. But even her phi- 
lanthropy is shrouded in secrecy. 
Her main charitable organiza- 
tion, the Emerson Collective, 
is set up as an LLC, so it doesn’t 
have to report to the public. 

“She’s a very private person,” 
says Peter Seligmann, who heads 
Conservation International, 
where Laurene serves on the 
board. That privacy was pene- 
trated in January when a 
paparazzo in the Cayman Islands 
snapped pictures of her on a 
yacht with former Washington 
D.C. mayor Adrian Fenty 
(the couple have been dating 
for two years). And though 
she doesn’t appear in Steve Jobs, 
her attempts to derail the 
movie (calling actors to dissuade 
them from playing her hus- 
band) have raised her profile in 
ways she can’t be thrilled about. 

— ANDY LEWIS 


The actor was lucky to emerge unscathed in 
the emails relating to Steve Jobs. That was not 
the case with Rudin and Pascal, whose relation- 
ship was stretched taut and may have snapped 
during the making of the movie, which Sony 
eventually lost to Universal Pictures and 
which opens Oct. 9- (Neither Rudin nor Pascal 
would comment.) 

“You’ve behaved abominably,” the producer 
emailed Pascal toward the end of their dealings 
on Steve Jobs, “and it will be a very, very long 
time before I forget what you did to this movie 
and what you’ve put all of us through.” 

STEVE JOBS BEGAN ITS MOVIE RUN WHEN 
Gordon got a call from manager Guymon 
Casady (later one of the picture’s producers) 
alerting him that the rights to the book were 
available. After buying it, Gordon and Pascal 
drew up a list of writers and directors who might 
tackle the project, with Sorkin and Fincher at 
the top. The studio chief then contacted Rudin 
and Sorkin, with whom she had worked on 
2010’s The Social Network. 

The writer had never met Jobs, but they had 
spoken by phone. “First time, he called me 
because there was an episode of The West Wing 
that he particularly liked and he called to say 
so out of the blue,” Sorkin recalls. “The second 
time, he wanted me to come and tour Pixar in 
the hope that I would write a Pixar film. And the 
third time, he asked for my help on a Stanford 
commencement speech.” (Sorkin obliged, free 
of charge.) 

A deal was closed that would pay the writer 
$5 million, of which $1 million was deferred. 
(He later would agree to slash his fee.) After 


extensive research, he decided to tell the story 
in three acts, each one following Jobs back- 
stage during a presentation at a different point 
in his career. Sorkin developed that approach 
after meeting with Jobs’ daughter Lisa, now 
37 and a writer — who had not cooperated on 
the Isaacson book — as well as others who knew 
him; Laurene refused to take part. “We met 
three or four times for several hours,” he says 
of Lisa, whom Jobs would only acknowledge 
several years after her birth. “And through these 
meetings, I began to identify points of friction 
between some of these people and Steve.” 

He also spoke to Wozniak, now 65 and still an 
Apple employee and shareholder. “Woz was 
eager to show that he has no ego at all about this 
but is unable to not be angry about Steve tak- 
ing credit for things that Steve didn’t deserve,” 
adds Sorkin. “Joanna Hoffman [a longtime 
Jobs colleague, played by Kate Winslet] was 
incredibly helpful, and I knew right away 
she would be a character in the movie. [Former 
Apple CEO] John Sculley hadn’t spoken to 
Walter Isaacson, hadn’t really spoken to any- 
body since he left Apple. [But] he had recently 
gotten remarried to a wonderful woman [who] 
has made it her job to correct the record and 
resuscitate her husband, who really took a beat- 
ing as the man who fired Steve Jobs. I spent a 
lot of time with them.” 

Sorkin and Rudin now approached Fincher, 
who had had a fruitful (if sometimes rocky) col- 
laboration with them on Social Network. 

But Fincher came with baggage. He had a 
visceral loathing of Pascal, according to two 
sources friendly with both, and they had clashed 
over his liberal spending on both Social Network 
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O TO WATCH THE STEVE JOBS CAST DISCUSS SURPRISING REVELATIONS ABOUT THE MAN BEHIND APPLE, GO TO THR.COM OR THR.COM/IPAD. 





FASSBENDER 


ROGEN 


WINSLET 


pain there, 
and the 
pain is there 
because 
Sculley 
cherished the 
relationship 
with Jobs 
so much.” 

DANIELS, 
ON PLAYING 
THE CEO WHO 
FIRED JOBS 


and The Girl With the Dragon Tattoo. Pascal was 
hesitant to hire him, and in any case was afraid 
to distract him from another high priority, the 
Angelina Jolie vehicle Cleopatra. 

Fincher wanted to make Steve Jobs but 
wouldn’t budge on his fee, asking for a full- 
freight salary in the $10 million zone — 
awfully rich, as far as Pascal and Rudin were 
concerned. Sorkin tried to intervene, and in 
emails sent in March 2014, he pleaded with his 
colleagues to close the deal. “I’ll cut my fee 
down to scale and throw in two more Sony mov- 
ies for free,” he offered. But Rudin was as 
dubious as Pascal. “You don’t think $40m to 
shoot three scenes is enough.?” he emailed. “Do 
YOU want every control given to him, includ- 
ing the entire marketing campaign.? This is the 
director who refused to put the girl with the 
dragon tattoo in the ads for The Girl with the 
Dragon Tattoo.” 

Sources say Fincher’s need to control market- 
ing was as important as issues over pay. He 
had received $5 million for Social Network and 
Sony expected he would take the same now. 

But he would not cut his price tag and wanted 
a $45 million budget, millions more than Pascal 
was ready to spend. 

Sorkin looks back on Fincher’s exit with a 
tinge of regret. Leaning forward in his chair, 
animated, he explains: “I pushed on both sides. 
To Sony, I was saying: ‘Please pay him what- 
ever he wants; it’ll be worth it.’ To David, I was 
sa 3 dng — because one of the sticking points 
was David wanted control over marketing — 
‘David, you didn’t have control over market- 
ing on The Social Network, but every inch of 
that marketing was you.’ ” 

With Fincher gone, the picture was in limbo. 

DANNY BOYLE WAS IN LONDON WHEN 
Rudin sent him the script (188 pages, far longer 
than the usual 110 to 130 pages). A working-class 
man whose talent had taken him to the high- 
est reaches of British theater and film, the now 
58-year-old was still riding the wave of 2008’s 
Slumdog Millionaire, a global phenomenon that 
had armored him for two subsequent box- 
office disappointments, 127 Hours and Trance. 

He had met Rudin after a performance of 
his 2011 stage production of Frankenstein but 
knew little about Steve Jobs or the film’s his- 
tory. Still, he was mesmerized by how the story 
shifted from 1984, when Jobs launched the 
Macintosh; to 1988, with the introduction of 
NeXT; and on to the debut of the iMac in 
1998. Even more, he was struck by its explora- 
tion of Jobs’ relationship with Lisa. 

“I was moved beyond belief by the script, in a 
way that really surprised me,” says Boyle, as 
we meet for lunch in London. “You’re in the 
world of this mythological presence with this 
terrible reputation, and you move inexorably 
toward this father-and-daughter story — and 
of course I’ve got two daughters, now [ages] 30 
and 24. Oh, I was torn up.” 

He called Rudin. “He probably thought, ‘Oh, 
he’ll not want to step into Fincher’s shoes,’ ” 
says the director. “But I read it, and that was it. 
I said, ‘I’m in.’ And he said, ‘Are you serious.?’ I 


could hear in his voice, thinking, ‘It can’t be this 
easy, can it.?’ And I was like, ‘Oh, I’m as serious 
as I can get.’ ” 

Boyle flew to New York to meet with the writer 
and producer in the latter’s modest midtown 
offices, and together they sat with Boyle’s pro- 
ducing partner, Christian Colson, and “just 
read the whole script,” says Boyle. “And then we 
talked about what was important to us and what 
I was going to do with it.” 

They also discussed casting. Before Boyle’s 
arrival, Fincher had met with Rogen and chosen 
him to play Wozniak. 

“I read with Aaron [and Fincher],” says 
Rogen, who knew he’d be taking a risk by ventur- 
ing out of his comedic wheelhouse. “He read 
[the role of] Steve Jobs. I remember walking 
out, thinking, ‘If that’s all that comes from 
this, I’m a big fan.’ We read all the scenes. He 
read quickly; he knows his own cadence 
very well. It made the rhythms very natural.” 



Boyle (left) and Sorkin on the San Francisco set of Steve Jobs. Says 
Boyle: “Sorkin has a reputation as being a stickler for punctuation. 
And that probably comes from desperately trying to reassert the 
rhythm he’s written. [But] he was wonderful in rehearsals.” 


Later, Winslet would join the cast after hear- 
ing about the movie from her makeup artist: 
“She said, ‘God, the script is really so fantastic.’ 
She described the nature of the film and how 
it’s constructed in three acts. And I finally said, 
‘What’s the girl’s part.?’ ” 

Sorkin and Rudin also brought in their 
Newsroom star, Jeff Daniels, as Sculley, whom 
Daniels met when rehearsals got underway 
early in 2015. “He cherished the relationship,” 
says Daniels of the executive’s bond with 
Jobs. “And when it ended badly, and they never 
reconciled, and Steve passed away, that’s 
still with John. There’s a pain there. Because 
he cherished the relationship so much.” 

Greater than the challenge of casting these 
supporting roles, of course, was the matter of 
landing a Jobs. DiCaprio had expressed inter- 
est way back when Lynton and Gordon went 
to ICM, and when the actor read and approved 
the script, Pascal began a long, slow waltz that 
never turned into a fandango. For months, 
DiCaprio maintained his enthusiasm without 
closing a deal. At one point — after Boyle had 
approached other actors — DiCaprio’s manager, 
Rick Yorn, came back to say the star still was 


interested; but a blinking amber light never 
turned green, and in fall 2014, the producers 
approached Bale, hugely in demand following 
his turn in The Dark Knight and his Oscar for 
The Fighter. When Boyle met with him, they had 
“a very, very good conversation,” recalls the 
director — only for Bale to change his mind, too. 
“He couldn’t really see [how to play the part],” 
says Boyle. 

By late October 2014, the movie still was a 
long way from getting made. Ideas for other 
stars flitted across the radar — Tom Cruise was 
one — but nobody was locked in. There was 
no Steve Jobs, and therefore there could be no 
Steve Jobs. 

IN NEW ZEALAND, WHERE HE WAS 
shooting The Light Between Oceans — adapted 
from M.L. Stedman’s best-selling novel about 
a couple that moves to an isolated lighthouse 
where their lives are interrupted by a baby girl 
who washes up in a lifeboat — Fassbender was 
oblivious to the drama going on in Los Angeles 
and New York. He was exhausted — he had gone 
from one film to another. “I wanted to sort 
of take some time off, to be honest,” says the 
3 8-year- old actor. 

Then he learned Rudin and Boyle were inter- 
ested in having him play Jobs. He knew little 
about the icon. “I’m not a very techie person,” he 
says. “I use all the Apple products, but I had no 
real insight into him.” Still, the script was strong 
and the character compelling, and he decided to 
say yes, ditching his intended hiatus. 

Disagreements among the players stretched 
and strained now, more than ever before. Some 
supported Fassbender, others questioned his 
viability. Gordon emailed Pascal to voice doubts 
(though he says he later changed his mind). 
“It’s not about whether he is a star — it’s about if 
he is the right guy,” he wrote. “He’s a wonder- 
ful actor, but I am just not sure he is Jobs.” 

Sorkin also wrote an email questioning the 
casting of Fassbender, though he says that 
he, too, came to revise that opinion. “At the time 
I wrote the email, I was the one person in 
the world unfamiliar with Michael Fassbender ’s 
work,” he says today. “I hadn’t seeni^ Years a 
Slave. Hadn’t seen Inglourious Basterds. Hadn’t 
seen Shame. Hadn’t seenX-Me/z. I just man- 
aged to miss every single Michael Fassbender 
movie. So I said to Francine Maisler, our 
casting director, ‘Send me all the Fassbender 
movies.’ And as soon as I watched them, I was 
leading the Michael Fassbender parade.” 

Later, when the Sony hack revealed Sorkin’s 
objections, he wrote Fassbender, contritely. 

“I said, ‘Dear Michael: I fear that you’ve had to 
read that I didn’t want you to play this part,’ ” 
he recalls. “ ‘Please understand, when I wrote 
that email, I was not yet familiar with your 
work, but having watched the movies, I need no 
more convincing you are going to be fantastic 
in this part. Please know that you have 100 per- 
cent of my confidence and I’m here for anything 
you need.’ ” Fassbender responded: “ ‘Thanks, 

I appreciate that,’ ” says Sorkin. “It was kind of a 
curt email. I could tell he was being polite. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 51 
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W HEN THE NEW 
all-female 
Ghostbusters reboot 
arrives in theaters 
next summer, 

nearly all the living actors from the origi- 
nal 1980s films — Bill Murray, Dan 
Aykroyd, Sigourney Weaver, et al. — will 
be doing cameos. But not Rick Moranis, 
who was offered the chance to appear 
in a walk-on role but turned it down. “I 
wish them well,” says the 62-year-old 
comedic legend, who’s so stunned by the 
outcry over his absence in the film that 
he decided to grant a rare interview with 
THR. “I hope it’s terrific. But it just 
makes no sense to me. Why would I do 
just one day of shooting on something I 
did 30 years ago.?” 

Contrary to what it says on his 
Wikipedia page — and to the fact that 
he barely has appeared onscreen in 
the past two decades — Moranis is not 


retired. Not exactly, anyway. He did take 
an 18-year hiatus from acting after his 
wife, Ann, died from breast cancer in 
1997 to focus on raising his two young 
children (ever the overprotective father, 
he won’t reveal their names). But now 
that his kids have grown, the actor (“You 
know who would be great who I haven’t 
seen in a long time.? Rick Moranis,” 
Fred Armisen said when asked about his 
dream collaborator at YHR’s Comedy 
Actor Roundtable in August) is thinking 
about stepping back in front of the 
cameras again. He’s just really, really 
particular about which cameras. 

“I took a break, which turned into 
a longer break,” he says. “But I’m 
interested in anything that I would find 
interesting. I still get the occasional 
query about a film or television role” 
— he’s repped by the Santa Monica- 
based endorsement firm Bailey Brand 
Management — “and as soon as one 
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1 Moranis as accountant 
Louis Tullyim989’s 
Ghostbusters II. 

2 Moranis (left) and 
Thomas as beer-loving 
Canadian brothers Bob 
and Doug McKenzie on 
sen/ in the early 1980s. 

3 As Dark Helmet 

in 1987’s sci-fi spoof 
Spacebars. “In the 
original script, the whole 
costume was one big 
helmet, but it got scaled 
back,” says Moranis. 

“It wasn’t uncomfortable 
at all — it was 
actually very light.” 

4 With Steve 
Martin in Frank Oz’s 
1986 adaptation of 
Little Shop of Horrors. 



“stuff happens to people 
all the time, and people 
make adjustments, change 
careers, move to another 
city,” he says. “Really, that’s 
all I did,” says Moranis, 
photographed Oct. 2 at his 
home in New York City. 
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comes along that piques my interest, 
I’ll probably do it. [But Ghostbusters] 
didn’t appeal to me.” 

A generation of comics has come 
and gone since Moranis first came to 
Hollywood during the early 1980s, 
riding the craze created by the McKenzie 
brothers, his Canadian beer-nuts bit 
with Dave Thomas on SCTV, which 
became a sort of pre-internet-era 
meme (spawning a platinum comedy 
album in 1982, The Great White North, 
and a movie in 1983, Strange Brew). Of 
all the Canadian comics who broke 
through on SCTV, Moranis was the one 
who seemed to be building the most 
momentum. “He’s more than a funny 
actor, he is very creative,” says George 
Wyner, who played Colonel Sandurz 
opposite Moranis’ Dark Helmet in 
Mel Brooks’ 1987 Star Wars spoof, 
Spaeeballs. “I always thought he would 
make a fantastic director.” 



Moranis never got the chance to carry 
a film the way his late countryman 
John Candy did. But he did land major 
roles in a series of hits, like Honey, I 
Shrunk the Kids', Parenthood', Little Shop 
of Horrors', The Flintstones and, of 
course, the two Ghostbusters films (in 
which he played accountant Louis 
Tully, also known as the Keymaster, har- 
binger of Gozer the Destroyer). “I was 
working with really interesting people, 
wonderful people,” says Moranis of his 
Hollywood heyday before the death 
of his wife. “I went from that to being 
at home with a couple of little kids, 
which is a very different lifestyle. But it 
was important to me. I have abso- 
lutely no regrets whatsoever. My life is 
wonderful.” 

Moranis didn’t make the break all 
at once, but gradually disengaged 
from appearing onscreen. “It wasn’t a 
formal decision,” he says. “It began 
in an already busy year where I declined 
a film that was being shot out of town 
as the school year was beginning. But 
I was fortunate to be able to continue 
to make a living writing and doing voice 
work in Manhattan.” For instance, 
he did the voice of Rutt in Brother Bear, 
Disney’s 2003 Inuit adventure (which 
grossed $250 million worldwide). He also 
did radio commercials (mostly airing 
in Canada), released comedy albums 
(My Mothers Brisket in 2013) and 
dabbled in writing wry op-eds for The 
New York Times (like the one in 
which he counted virtually all his 
possessions, including “more 
than 1,000 golf balls”). In 
other words, he has kept busy. 

“Stuff happens to people 
all the time, and people make 
adjustments, change careers, 
move to another city,” he says. 

“Really, that’s all I did.” 


TOP 5 

BLOCKBUSTERS 



•THE FLINTSTONES 

( 1334 ) 

$353 million 

GHOSTBUSTERS 

( 1384 ) 

$295 million 

BROTHER BEAR 

( 2303 ) 

$250 million 

HONEY, 

I SHRUNK THE KIOS 

( 1383 ) 

$222 million 

GHOSTBUSTERS II 

( 1333 ) 

$213 million 



Today he lives alone in a sprawling, 
art-filled apartment on the Upper 
West Side (not far from the building 
where the Ghostbusters once did battle 
with a giant Stay Puft Marshmallow 
Man). He doesn’t keep up with comedy 
trends (“I don’t know who is out 
there, and I don’t know what they are 
doing”) but spends his time between 
voice and writing projects watching 
ESPN and waging occasional battles 
with his household electronics. “This 
morning I was in the Apple store for 
three hours,” he says. I made the mis- 
take of downloading iOS 9-1 onto an 
old iPad, and all hell broke loose.” He 
avoids social media like the plague — 
“The last thing I need,” he says — and 
would like to change the line on his 
Wikipedia page that describes him as 
“largely retired” but doesn’t have a clue 
how to go about doing it. 

But whenever he leaves his apartment, 
he still gets recognized on the streets 
of New York. “People are very nice when 
they see me,” he says. “They ask me, 
‘How come they don’t make movies like 
they used to.^’ We were governed by 
a certain kind of taste at that time, and 
there were places we wouldn’t go with 
language and bodily fluids and functions. 
I think that’s what they’re nostalgic for.” 

They’re also nostalgic for Ghostbusters 
movies, but Moranis just couldn’t be 
persuaded by Sony to do Paul Feig’s new 
one. “It’s hard to come up with original 
material,” he says. “Occasionally, they 
get it right or else they wouldn’t attempt 
to do these things. I’m surprised that 
Disney hasn’t done Honey, I Shrunk the 
Grandkids. But I’m happy with the 
things I said yes to, and I’m very happy 
with the many things I’ve said no 
to. Yes, I am picky, and I’ll 
continue to be picky. Picky has 
worked for me.” OZD 
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‘I HAVE A LOT 
OF WOUNDS — 
SOME OF THEM 
STILL OPEN’ 


Dan Rather, 83, hasn’t stepped foot inside CBS in neariy 10 years. But 
the newsman still has plenty to report about politics (‘I said Donald Trump 
was smarter than people think’), network news scandals (‘I’m glad 
Brian Williams is back’) and his own inglorious ouster from the anchor chair, 
the subject of a new film starring Robert Redford and Cate Blanchett 


BY MARISA GUTHRIE / PHOTOGRAPHED BY CHRISTOPHER PATEY 



HERE IS A SINGLE EMMY 
in the living room of 
Dan Rather ’s Upper East 
Side co-op. It is shoved a 
little haphazardly into the corner of 
a built-in bookcase that holds family 
pictures, a portrait of his daugh- 
ter, Robin, dozens of books and a 
framed black-and-white snapshot 
of a younger Rather with his son, 
Danjack, taken on a reporting trip 
to Nixon s San Clemente estate dur- 
ing the Watergate scandal. The gold 
plate on the statue is worn almost 
completely away, exposing the hard, 
gray nickel underneath. It is the 
nature of gilding — the luster only 
lasts so long — and the inevitable 
consequence of too much handling. 

“This one, something happened 
to it ...” murmurs Rather as he rises 
from an upholstered side chair to 
pick up the statue. We squint at the 
engraved inscription: “The Agnew 
Resignation.” 

“Well, no wonder it’s looking a 
little droopy,” he laughs. 


It’s more than 40 years old, 
awarded for Rather ’s 1973 report on 
the CBS Evening News With Walter 
Cronkite about the resignation of 
Richard Nixon’s vice president, 
Spiro Agnew, under a cloud of cor- 
ruption charges. 

As he returns the Emmy to 
the shelf. Rather notes, “I have a 
Peabody for the Abu Ghraib story 
somewhere. I don’t know where it is.” 

Abu Ghraib — the bombshell 
2004 report that revealed the torture 
and murder of prisoners at the 
jail near Baghdad — was Rather ’s 
final journalistic triumph before 
his ignominious fall. The segment, 
which aired on the Wednesday 
edition of 60 Minutes, was produced 
by Mary Mapes, a talented and 
dogged producer and Rather ’s fre- 
quent collaborator. But on Sept. 8, 
2004, a mere six months after their 
Iraq expose humiliated the George 
W. Bush administration and less 
than two months before Bush would 
be re-elected. Rather and Mapes 


aired the story that would finish their 
CBS careers: “For the Record,” an 
investigation of Bush’s military ser- 
vice from 1968 to 1973 in the Texas 
Air National Guard’s “champagne 
unit” — so dubbed because it shel- 
tered privileged progeny, and some 
Dallas Cowboys, from combat in 
Vietnam. The truly explosive revela- 
tion, based on photocopied memos 
purportedly written by Bush’s squad- 
ron commander, was that Bush 
had disobeyed an order to appear for 
a physical in 1972, raising the spec- 
ter that he may have gone AWOL 
from the Guard. 

The White House did not initially 
raise any issues with the documents’ 
provenance. But Bush maintained he 
did not get special treatment in the 
Guard; he was honorably discharged 
in 1973 . The right wing blogo sphere 
pounced immediately, depicting 
Mapes and Rather as lefty crusaders 
hell-bent on bringing down a presi- 
dent. The mainstream media quickly 
piled on, and after the dust settled. 


Mapes was fired (she never worked 
in TV news again) and Rather ’s 
reputation was forever tainted. Less 
than two years later, he left CBS 
News, where he had worked for 44 
years, and filed a $70 million lawsuit 
against his former employer. 

And now Hollywood inserts a late 
chapter into the saga. Truth, based 
on Mapes’ 2005 memoir, dramatizes 
the episode — with Oscar winners 
Cate Blanchett and Robert Redford 
as Mapes and Rather — in a narra- 
tive that depicts them as courageous 
reporters betrayed by a corporation 
that cared more about its standing 
in Washington than protecting its 
journalists. The film opens Oct. 16 
via Sony Pictures Classics. 

“It’s astounding how little truth 
there is in Truth,'' says CBS in a 
statement to THR about the drama. 
“There are, in fact, too many 
distortions, evasions and baseless 
conspiracy theories to enumerate 
them all. The film tries to turn gross 
errors of journalism and judgment 
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“[CBS hasn’t] had anybody who worked 
harder and cared more about the 
people and the place that CBS is — its 
history, its traditions — than I did. And 
still do,” says Rather, photographed 
Sept. 23 at Craig’s in West Hollywood. 


into acts of heroism and martyrdom. 
That’s a disservice not just to the 
public but to journalists across the 
world who go out every day and do 
everything within their power, some- 
times at great risk to themselves, 
to get the story right.” (The makers 
of Truth fired back with a statement 
of their own: “Although we under- 
stand CBS wants to put this episode 
behind them, it’s disappointing 
that they seem to be so concerned 
about our film ... We hope peo- 
ple will see the film and judge for 
themselves.”) 

Director James Vanderbilt — a 
screenwriter who adapted Robert 
Graysmith’s books about San 
Francisco’s Zodiac serial killer for 
the David Fincher-directed film — 
optioned Mapes’ book soon after 
reading a 2005 excerpt in Vanity 
Fair. Mapes initially was hesitant to 
allow Hollywood to get its hands 
on her story. “She was still in the 
swirl of it and in a little bit of a 
defensive crouch,” says Vanderbilt. 
“So I asked Robert Graysmith to 
write her a letter, to basically say he’s 
not a monster, he’s a nice guy, and 
you should consider talking to him.” 

Rather and Mapes have no official 
credit on the film. And both say 
they initially were skeptical that their 
story ever would make it to the 
screen. Rather met with Vanderbilt 
and Brad Fischer, Vanderbilt’s part- 
ner at production shingle Mythology 
Entertainment and a producer on 
Truth, soon after Mapes granted the 
option. “Somebody comes to you 
and says, ‘We want to make a movie 
about one of the darkest periods 
in your life,’ ” says Fischer. “To go 
along with that takes a great degree 
of trust.” 

DURING OUR TWO HOURS 
together in his living room. Rather 
says repeatedly that he is “at 
peace” and that he’s “moved on.” 

In many ways he has; at 83, he 
still works full time and travels con- 
stantly. But it also is clear that he 
will never get over it. 

“CBS,” says Rather, his voice 
almost a whisper, “has a great his- 
tory of backing its reporters, Ed 
Murrow with McCarthy, Cronkite 
with the Vietnam War, myself and 
others during Watergate. The movie 
has brought it back into focus. I 
have been and still am trying to be 
deep into humility and modesty, 
grateful for being able to make a 
living at this. I mean, CBS may 
have correspondents and anchors 
who are better at it than I’ve ever 
been. But they haven’t had anybody 
who worked harder and cared 



more about the people and the place 
that CBS is — its history, its tradi- 
tions — than I did. And still do.” 

Rather had an almost mythical, 
Zelig-like presence in the second 
half of the 20th century. He was on 
the motorcade route in Dallas 
on Nov. 22, 1963, the day President 
Kennedy was shot, and on count- 
less battlefields of Vietnam. As CBS 
News’ White House correspondent 
during the Nixon administration, he 
was among the president’s most 
reliable antagonists, and his report- 
ing from the front lines during the 
Soviet war in Afghanistan, wearing a 
mujahideen headdress, earned him 
the nickname “Gunga Dan.” Rather 
never could resist racing to the 
scene of a big storm, even though, as 
he puts it, he “was raised by people 
who taught me to fear only God and 
hurricanes.” After years as a cor- 
respondent, he replaced Cronkite at 
the helm of CBS Evening News in 
1981 and often was the first of the big 
three anchors to fly into a hotspot, 
forcing ABC’s Peter Jennings and 
NBC’s Tom Brokaw to follow. 
Charismatic, inspiring and with a 
militaristic moral code that prized 
loyalty, he was a favorite among field 
producers. 

“Dan was very loyal to people who 
worked hard for him,” notes Jim 
Murphy, who was Rather ’s executive 
producer during his last five years 
on CBS Evening News. “He was a 
gentleman, which is a very pleasant 
thing when you’re on the road in 
lousy places. And he’d put up with 
what anybody else could put up 
with. He was never a prima donna in 
the field. He could be a prima donna 
in certain ways because he was 
a big star, but not when it came to 
dealing with dirt in Afghanistan.” 

Truth picks up Rather ’s story in 
October 2004, opening with a 
scene in which Blanchett, as Mapes, 
pops a Xanax as she prepares to 
go over her testimony to the inde- 
pendent panel enlisted by CBS 
to investigate the debacle. “It is one 
of the most difficult things I’ve 
ever gone through in my life,” says 
Mapes, who lives in Dallas and 
writes for policy groups and corpo- 
rations and works as a ghostwriter. 
“But Dan never turned on me, he 
never blamed me, he never made 
me feel bad, he never made me feel 
like a failure. Of course, I did all 
that to myself, on some level. But 
Dan was incredibly loyal.” 

Mapes and Rather were attacked 
for their perceived liberal bias. 

And Mapes was the target of a bar- 
rage of misog 3 mist insults. In one 
scene, Blanchett scrolls through a 


litany of vile anonymous comments 
before slamming her laptop shut. 
“It’s tragically normal now to see 
someone get chewed up and spit 
out on the Internet,” says Mapes. 
“It happens every day. But that 
hadn’t happened before. We hadn’t 
had a big Internet takedown.” 

Though Rather was forced to apol- 
ogize for the report — and specifically 
for using documents that could not 
be authenticated — today he stead- 
fastly maintains that the story was 
factually accurate. “We reported a 
true story,” he says. “There wasn’t 
any doubt then, and there is no doubt 
in any reasonable person’s mind 
now, the story was true.” This in 
spite of the fact that the documents’ 
source — Bill Burkett, retired lieu- 
tenant colonel from the Texas Air 
National Guard and a known Bush 
critic — lied to them about where he 
got them. 

The independent investigation — 
which was led by Dick Thornburgh, 
a veteran of the administrations of 
Nixon and George H.W. Bush, and 
Louis Boccardi, former president 
of the Associated Press — concluded 
in a report released in January 
2005 that Mapes, Rather and others 
involved in the story disregarded 
“fundamental journalistic prin- 
ciples.” And while the panel stopped 
short of labeling the documents 
forgeries, serious questions were 
raised about their authenticity. 

By the time the report was made 
public. Rather had announced 
that he would step down as anchor 
(but not until March 9, 2005, 


exactly 24 years after he succeeded 
Cronkite). After that he would work 
full time at 60 Minutes. But he was 
not greeted warmly by his colleagues 
there. The other 60 correspondents 
— a notoriously sharp-elbowed 
group — descended en masse into 
executive producer Jeff Eager ’s 
office to protest Rather ’s addition to 
their ranks. In another incident, 
Mike Wallace upbraided Rather in 
the men’s room for not falling 
on his sword sooner and sparing the 
news division more damage. 

Still, Rather did good work at 
60 Minutes, filing several notewor- 
thy reports that year about North 
Korea, prison gangs and the 
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“And so they tried to discredit the 
journalist. And to me, that’s a story 
about where the truth is. And that’s 
a worthy story to go after.” 

AFTER LEAVING CBS, RATHER 
was hired by Mark Cuban to create 
an investigative newsmagazine for 
HDNet, the network Cuban started 
in 2001. Launched in October 2006, 
Dan Rather Reports produced 42 
installments a year and earned acco- 
lades for segments on counterfeit 
drugs from China, Iran’s nuclear pro- 
gram and the war in Afghanistan. In 
2012, HDNet was rebranded as AXS, 
with a focus on music. (In an ironic 
twist, CBS Corp. took an equity stake 
in AXS in 2013.) And Rather 
switched gears and now interviews 
music stars like the Bob Weir of 
the Grateful Dead, Melissa Etheridge 
and Jack White. His own taste in 
music hews toward old- school coun- 
try (Bob Wills, Ernest Tubb, Hank 
Williams). But he says his 14-year- 
old grandson Andy is teaching him 
about rap; they recently saw Straight 
Outta Compton together. And while 
he appreciates the new beat, he 
admits “it’s like landing on a planet 
in a distant universe.” 

Cuban is effusive about Rather. “I 
have yet to stump him on current 
or historic events,” wrote Cuban in 
an email. “Not only can he recount 
almost any situation, but he will give 
you an anecdote that somehow con- 
nects him to it.” 

With seed money from Cuban 
(Cuban won’t say how much). Rather 
also is pitching projects through 
his independent production company 
News & Guts. He’s reluctant to 
say too much “because people steal 
ideas.” But he reveals that there 
is interest from a cable network in 
an unscripted travelogue series 
informed by his work as a journalist 
in foreign datelines. 

“I learned as a younger reporter 
that the quickest way to learn 
about the people is to quickly go see 
a birth, a wedding and a funeral. 
That will tell you a great deal about 
the culture and ethos of the coun- 
try,” he explains. “So we have this 
idea of pairing a young reporter 
with a more experienced reporter, 
perhaps myself.” 

He also recently signed on as a 
contributor at the website Mashable, 
where he writes columns about 
major news events and hosts an inter- 
view program called With 

Dan, where he recently questioned 
comedian Josh Ostrovsky, aka The 
Eat Jew, about accusations of joke- 
stealing. (After Ostrovsky concluded 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 51 


assassination of Lebanese Prime 
Minister Rafic Hariri. But he was 
nursing resentments and became 
increasingly isolated. When 
his contract came up in 2006, he 
received what was known inter- 
nally as the “Cronkite offer”: an 
office, a secretary and emeritus 
status in perpetuity. But Rather 
resisted being shunted into what 
he viewed as a largely irrelevant role. 
And so on June 19, 2006, he left 
CBS News, where he was earning 
$6 million a year. 

Of course, that wasn’t the end of it. 
More than a year later, in September 
2007, Rather would fire the broad- 
side that would make his exile from 


CBS News permanent; he sued his 
former employers for $70 million. 
Sumner Redstone, chairman of then- 
CBS parent Viacom, CBS president 
Leslie Moonves and CBS News 
president Andrew Heyward were 
named in the suit, which accused 
CBS of mishandling the National 
Guard investigation and scape- 
goating Rather. The case dragged 
on for two years, finally ending 
when a New York state appeals court 
dismissed it in 2009. Truth does not 
cover the lawsuit. It ends with Mapes 
and three other CBS News staffers 
losing their jobs and Rather stepping 
down from the anchor desk. Instead, 
Vanderbilt, who harbored early 
aspirations to become a journalist, 
was drawn to the how- the -sausage - 
gets-made aspects of the story. 

“We get to see how our media is 
packaged and delivered to us and 
then how it all falls apart,” he says. 

He’d been working on the script 
off and on for several years. And in 
March 2014, the day after Blanchett 
won an Oscar for Woody Allen’s Blue 
Jasmine, he sent her the script. Three 
months later, she signed on. Redford, 


1 From left: Redford as Rather, Blanchett 
as Mapes and Bruce Greenwood as CBS 

News president Heyward in Truth. 

2 Mapes, five years before the scandal, in 
1999. “Dan never turned on me,” she says. 

3 Rather interviewed then-presidential 
candidate George W. Bush inside the 
Governor’s Mansion in Austin in 2000. 

4 The anchor prepared for a broadcast of 
CBS Evening News With Dan Rather in 2000. 

who famously played Washington 
Post reporter Bob Woodward in 1976’s 
All the Presidenfs Men, soon followed. 

Rather says he was stunned 
into silence when Vanderbilt told 
him Redford would play him. He first 
met the actor — a veteran environ- 
mentalist — back in the 1970s, when 
Redford called 60 Minutes to per- 
suade the newsmagazine to do a 
piece about plans for coal-fired 
power plants across the Southwest 
states, including Utah, where 
Redford is a longtime homeowner. 
Rather ended up being the corre- 
spondent on the piece. 

“This is another example to me of 
[the Bush] administration worried 
about what was going to be exposed 
about a reputation that had holes 
in it,” explains Redford about why he 
wanted to play the news anchor. 


O TO WATCH RATHER REVEAL HIS REACTION TO SEEING TRUTH FOR THE FIRST TIME, GO TO THR.COM OR THR.COM/IPAD. 
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One three-bedroom house 
along this stretch of Pacific 
Palisades’ Via de Las Olas 
currently is available for rent at 
$16,000 a month; another, 
a four-bedroom, 3,800-square- 
foot contemporary, is 
listed for sale at $5,749 million. 


On Oct. 7, the Los Angeles 
Fire Department will post 
signs throughout the Palisades’ 
brush zone that will designate 
it a “very high fire hazard 
severity zone,” clearing the way 
for law enforcement to 
roust homeless from the area. 


O N SEPT. 22, IN THE 
face of his city’s 
escalating homeless- 
ness crisis, Los 
Angeles Mayor Eric 
Garcetti took an 

unprecedented step: He declared a 
state of emergency. Part of that 
was semantics, as the term legally 
allows for the early opening of 
weLweather shelters ahead of the 
heavy rainfalls predicted this 
winter. “But,” Garcetti tells THR, 
“we kind of figured it’s an hon- 
est assessment of where we are.” 

Where we are is in dire and 
uncharted waters, with a record 


46,000 homeless in the city, a 
12 percent increase in the past two 
years — victims of the recession 
and soaring rents amid a real estate 
boom that has raised L.A. home 
prices by 27 percent in just three 
years. Three groups in particular 
have swelled the ranks, Garcetti 
says: veterans, many with mental 
health issues; emancipated foster 
youth; and nonviolent offenders 
released from prison after the 2014 
passage of Proposition 47 reduced 
penalties for some drug crimes. Many 
are migrating out of areas like 
downtown’s Skid Row — where up 
to 70 percent of the homeless are 


addicted to meth and other hard 
drugs, notes Garcetti — and into 
the shadows of some of the city’s 
most expensive enclaves. L.A.’s City 
Council District 11, which encom- 
passes Westside neighborhoods like 
Pacific Palisades, Brentwood and 
Mar Vista, now has one of the largest 
homeless populations in the city — 
nearly 1,500, according to one recent 
count. Scores more “hidden home- 
less” live in backyards, vehicles and 
hillside encampments. 

“Community members are saying, 
‘My kid has to walk by tents where 
people have syringes hanging out of 
their arms. Do something about it,’ ” 


says Garcetti, who has pledged to 
throw $100 million at the problem 
annually. The funding will provide 
housing vouchers that can be used 
to pay rent in any apartment around 
town (providing you can find a 
landlord who’ll accept them) and will 
increase the city’s homeless out- 
reach staff, which numbers a paltry 
36 workers. 

In the Palisades, encampments 
line Will Rogers State Beach and 
dot the parched hillside along Pacific 
Coast Highway. (The number of 
homeless living in tents and cars has 
increased an astounding 85 per- 
cent in the past two years.) “As long 
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L.A.’s homeless increasingly are 
colliding with its wealthiest residents 
as Mayor Eric Garcetti declares a 
state of emergency, law enforcement’s 
hands are tied and Westside enclaves 
close ranks (and parks) against 
the tide of transients By Seth Abramovitch 


ac 


Sometimes even a tent is out of reach for 
the homeless: Structures, such as these 
tucked along the trails, often are 
created out of discarded plastic sheeting. 

Says Garcetti, “We could see people 
whose lives are threatened and even lost 
if we have massive flooding this winter.” 



1 Wayne “Mississippi” Williams, 

50, lives in a tent on Will Rogers State 
Beach. A native of Bay St. Louis, 
Miss., he relocated to California in 
2014. “I just got tired of seeingthe 
devastation and the corruption,” he 
says of his hometown, which was 
decimated by Hurricane Katrina in 
2005. Williams hasn’t spoken to 
his mother in about a year: “I don’t 
want her to know how bad things 
are going with me.” 


2 An abandoned encampment in 
Temescal Canyon was strewn 
with empty cans of Chef Boyardee 
Beefaroni and Alpo dog food. 


3 “For too long we were pushing 
people from one community to the 
next,” says Garcetti. “They’d Just 
pick up somewhere else or go back 
and re-establish themselves where 
we found them.” 
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as you keep your shades up and they 
can see inside, they let you stay,” 
says Mallory, a 43-year-old man who 
for three weeks has lived inside a 
green-and-tan tent about 100 feet 
from the shore. 

In neighboring Santa Monica, 
where there are about 740 homeless 
(a 14 percent increase from last 
year), police prohibit sleeping over- 
night, pushing street-dwellers 
northward toward the Palisades, 
which falls under the far laxer 
jurisdiction of the LAPD. “If we are 
harder on the homeless, we usually 
get sued by advocates,” explains 
Garcetti. “ We Ve had a lot of court 
cases specifically around whether 
or not you can move them at all.” 

But the influx of homeless 
has left Pacific Palisades residents 
fuming. More than 100 of them 
packed the local library July 14 for 
a heated showdown with law 
enforcement and social services 
representatives, many of whom 
echoed the mayor’s sentiments: 
Their hands are tied. (One loop- 
hole: The homeless can be evicted 
if they are deemed by the LAPD 
to be a fire hazard. New signs declar- 
ing the hillside brush zone of 
Palisades Park a “very high fire 
hazard severity zone” are set to 
be erected throughout the area 
Oct. 7, a move met with much 
fanfare by the neighborhood’s home- 
lessness task force.) 

Local papers like the Palisadian- 
Post and Palisades News, meanwhile, 
have mounted an all-out cam- 
paign against the homeless — with 
occasional notes of compassion — 
running horror stories like the one 
about the naked man napping 
peacefully in broad daylight on a 
sidewalk in Palisades Village, or, 
far more ominously, the case of Brian 
Thomas Cruz, a homeless man 
who in August 2014 held a Palisades 
woman hostage with a box cutter 
before embarking on a bath salts- 
fueled carjacking and burglary spree. 

Most interactions between the 
haves and have-nothings are not so 
extreme, and Garcetti is hopeful 
that by beefing up social services, 
it can help the homeless get off 
the streets and stay off of them. For 
director Brett Ratner, whose father 
lived on the streets after years of 
drug addiction and who serves on 
the board of Chrysalis, a non- 
profit that helps find jobs for the 
homeless, the answer lies in help- 
ing these forgotten citizens to 
help themselves: “They deserve to 
get their dignity and pride back, 
reconnect with loved ones and get 
back into society.” 



“I got to get a pad. It’s killing my back sleeping on the sand,” says 
Mallory. “I got hit by a car in 3011. That’s how I lost my job. I lost my car. 
I started drinking. They kicked me out of my placer” 





1 Bobby Foster, 58, walked his dog, Molly, and sipped 
iced tea outside a Coffee Bean & Tea Leaf just off Sunset 
Boulevard in Pacific Palisades — there’s a Drybar 
and a pricey women’s boutique, Elyse Walker, nearby. 
“My brother in Israel sent this to me,” he says of his 
T-shirt, bearing the logo of the Israel Defense Forces. 
Like many homeless, he’s a veteran: The Georgia 
native served in the Army for eight years. He has lived 
in L.A. for the past 21. 


2 “It’s not as trailer-parky as it looks,” says Jenny, 39, 
who lives in a tent on Will Rogers State Beach but 
expects she’ll soon have to relocate. “People that have 
million-dollar homes don’t want to look down and see 
it.” She says she’ll keep moving down the coastline to 
avoid police harassment. “Maybe I’ll stop at Tijuana.” 


3 Mallory (left), Trevor (center) and a third man on a 
concrete slab at the intersection of Pacific Coast Highway 
and Chatauqua Boulevard. “This is the worst I’ve seen 
it in 10 years,” says Trevor, 39, of the city’s homeless 
situation. To make money, he’ll hold a cardboard sign at 
a busy intersection — what is known among the 
homeless as “flying.” Whatever information you relay on 
your sign should be 100 percent true, explains Trevor: 
“When you fly, you don’t lie.” 



Hipster vs. Homeless 
as Downtown Booms 

Nowhere are the effects of L.A.’s housing crisis more sharply felt than 
in areas like the rapidly gentrifying Arts District, where luxury 
condos and trendy restaurants like Bestia (plus a future Soho House 
outpost) jut up against the squalor and sorrow of Skid Row 



skid Robot (above) is an 
L.A. graffiti artist drawing 
attention to the homeless 
by spray-painting forest scenes 
around their tents and 
thought bubbles above their 
heads. “It’s shocking,” he says 
of Skid Row’s 10,000 homeless. 

“It’s Third World living on 
the same street as first-class 
luxuries.” His subjects, 
Fazzo and Linda (center), occupy 
a couch not far 
from the Coliseum. 
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On a stretch of South Beaudry Avenue near Sixth Street, a man named Eddie swept up his own swatch of red carpet. 
“I’ve been on the streets for two years,” he says. “It’s dangerous as hell. I’ve been Jumped and had my face sliced open.” 



REVIEWS 

film 4 * theater 


Bridge 
of Spies 

Tom Hanks and a scene -stealing Mark Rylance 
star in Spielberg’s expertly wrought period thriller 

By Todd McCarthy 


A FEEL-GOOD COLD WAR 
melodrama, Bridge 
of Spies is an absorbing 
true-life espionage 
tale smoothly handled 
by old pros who know what they’re 
doing. In its grown-up serious- 
ness and basis in history, Steven 
Spielberg’s first feature since Lineoln 
(2012) joins the director’s half- 
dozen previous war films, but in 
its honoring of a U.S. civilian 
who pulled off a prisoner exchange 
between the East and West dur- 
ing atense period, the film generates 
unmistakable nostalgia for a time 
when global conflict seemed more 
clear-cut than it does today. 

For their focus in this impeccably 
rendered re-creation of the early 
years of the nuclear era, Spielberg 
and screenwriters Matt Charman 
and Ethan and Joel Coen have cho- 
sen a sort of Atticus Finch of the 
north: principled American insur- 
ance attorney James B. Donovan 
(Tom Hanks), who unexpectedly is 
paged to represent a high-level 
Soviet spy caught in New York. 
There is no question that Rudolf 
Abel (Mark Rylance) is guilty, 
but Donovan, a family man with a 
professional dedication to his 


client and an abiding loyalty to the 
U.S. Constitution, stays at least 
one step ahead of the game in almost 
any situation. 

The story plays out over five years, 
from the time Abel is taken into 
custody in 1957 to the suspenseful 
moment in 1962 when Abel is 
traded by the U.S. for captured spy 
plane pilot Francis Gary Powers 
and American student Frederic 
Pryor. The wonderfully comprehen- 
sive but unstressed detailing of 
1950s American life in the opening 
stretches slides the viewer into 
the period, with a very different New 
York City subway system serving 
as a backdrop to the FBI’s pursuit of 
Abel. Plain-faced and nondescript, 
the Soviet agent never breaks a 
sweat, no matter how dire things look 
for him: When asked by Donovan 
if he isn’t worried when faced with 
the prospect of the death penalty, 
his response is, “Would it help.?” 

Plucked from the law firm 
where he is a partner to represent 
this resilient sad- sack of a client, 
Donovan has no chance of winning, 
but presents a strong argument 
for not putting Abel to death: his 
potential as a high-value swap 
for an American spy at some future 



moment. As he wryly points out, 
it’s always wise to carry insurance. 
All the same, his victory in this 
matter makes him seem traitorous; 
fellow subway riders give him the 
evil eye, his legal colleagues give him 
the cold shoulder and his house even 
is attacked at one point. 

Meanwhile, all-American jet pilot 
Powers (Austin Stowell) is trained 
in the U-2 spy plane program, which 
involves flying jets at 70,000 feet 
to take detailed photographs of mili- 
tary installations within the Soviet 
Union. Stationed in Pakistan, these 
pilots are instructed to commit 
suicide if shot down in enemy terri- 
tory. But in a stunning sequence. 
Powers’ plane starts spinning down 
and his parachute cord becomes 
stuck when he tries to bail out. He 
survives and becomes the highest- 
profile American prisoner in the 
Soviet Union. 


With Donovan’s prediction of 
future events borne out, the film 
evolves to a new level of intrigue 
as the lawyer is dispatched to Berlin, 
which is about to be divided by 
a wall. Spielberg’s imagery of this 
moment in history is exception- 
ally vivid: East German workers toil 
building the wall as citizens hustle 
to get across to the West before it’s 
too late; later, Donovan and others 
on an elevated train witness East 
German guards gunning down peo- 
ple trying to climb the wall. 

Another scene during this stretch, 
of American student Pryor (Will 
Rogers) trying to get his East 
German girlfriend across the divide, 
strikes the only overtly melodra- 
matic and false note in the film to 
that point. But there are wonder- 
ful and fresh scenes to follow, as 
when Donovan, arriving in East 
Berlin, is greeted by Abel’s so-called 



A Former Spy’s 
Top 5 Spy Films 

The Day of the Jackal 
author Frederick Forsyth, 
77, whose new memoir 
The Outsider details 
his own past as an MI6 
operative, offers his 
favorite screen depictions 
of a world he knows well 

As told to ANDY LEWIS 


1. THE SPY WHO CAME IN FROM THE COLD (1965) 

“It was the first movie that said there is no glamour 
in espionage. It’s grubby, dishonorable people 
doing dishonorable things, with trickery and decep- 
tion and lying through your teeth. And it’s got 
a magnificent performance by Richard Burton.” 


2. THE IPCRESS FILE (1965) 

“Back then, spy movies presumed that anybody who 
was a British spy would [have] a beautiful, posh accent^ 
and suddenly here was this insolent cockney, Harry 
Palmer [Michael Caine], which was groundbreaking.’ 



3. FUNERAL IN BERLIN (1966) 

“When I was a journalist, I was the only Western cor- 
respondent in East Berlin in the year after the wall 
went up [in 1961]. Funeral in Berlin was about an 
agent [played by Caine] being pitted against 
the East German regime on the other side of the 
wall. It was memory lane for me to see famil- 
iar streets. Checkpoint Charlie and the wall.” 

4. THREE DAYS OF THE CONDOR (1975) 

“I’d always watch [Robert] Redford. [And] the wonder- 
ful John Houseman plays the director of the CIA. 
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family members, who are obviously 
actors playing the parts. Another 
highlight comes when a very 
Western- style East German lawyer, 
Vogel (Sebastian Koch), roars 
his Volvo down a snowy street with 
Donovan as his seriously discom- 
fited passenger. 

Making a trade with the East 
is complicated by Donovan s 
insistence that both Powers and 
Pryor be returned in exchange 
for Abel; the Russians have the 
pilot and the East Germans, at 
odds with the Soviets on many 
matters, possess the student. 
Spielberg develops this tension 
with assured finesse, boosted 
by rich contributions from produc- 
tion designer Adam Stockhausen, 
costume designer Kasia Walicka- 
Maimone and cinematographer 
Janusz Kaminski (even if the latter s 
undue predilection for flooding 


his frames with window light goes 
unabated here). 

Hanks undercuts any potential 
sanctimoniousness with a dry 
humor and reserve of intelligence 
that makes him very good com- 
pany. Rylance, one of the greatest 
contemporary stage actors, has 
had only an intermittent screen 
career, but Bridge of Spies sug- 
gests that could change soon. He 
brings fascination and subtle 
comic touches to a man who has 
made every effort to appear as 
bland as possible. The entire cast is 
engaging down the line. 


Opens Friday, Oet 16 (Disney) 
Cast Tom Hanks, Mark Rylanee, 
Seott Shepherd, Amy Ryan, 
Sebastian Koeh, Alan Alda, 
Austin Stowed, Mikhail Gorevoy 
Director Steven Spielberg 
Rated PG-13, Fb2 minutes 



Houseman is actually a Romanian refugee. Where he 
learned English, God knows, because he always 
spoke with this extraordinary accent straight out of 
Oxford University.” 


5. TINKER TAILOR SOLDIER SPY (2011) 

"The Story was agroundbreaker because one of the 
team of spies was a traitor. Which one? In real life, 
James Jesus Angleton [the CIA’s counterintelligence 
chief from 1954 to 1975] became convinced there was 
a high-ranking traitor inside the CIA. He went to his 
grave convinced.” 


Old Times 

Clive Owen mesmerizes in Harold Pinter’s sexy, enigmatic 
play about memory and marriage By David Rooney 

C LIVE OWEN MAKES A RIVETING BROADWAY DEBUT IN 

Harold Pinter s Old Times, playing a man whose cocky suavity 
unravels as he negotiates his hold on two elusive women, who 
may be different sides of the same person. That s just one interpreta- 
tion of this slippery 1971 three-hander about the mutable recesses of 
memory and the evanescent nature of erotic possession. 

Director Douglas Hodge proclaims from the outset that the drama 
is unfolding in a disorienting void adjacent to reality. Strobes blast 
out from a howling vortex while Radiohead frontman Thom Yorke’s 
ambient music further emphasizes the unsettling atmosphere. The 
play takes place in a converted English farmhouse, where film direc- 
tor Deeley (Owen) lives with wife Kate (Kelly Reilly). Designer 
Christine Jones strips the set down to a slow-moving turntable with 
sectional sofas and a window of translucent ice, embedded in hard- 
ened black lava against an infinity of radiating circles. 

The catalyst is the arrival of Anna (Eve Best), an interloper from Kate s 
youth whom she has not seen in 20 years and whom Deeley supposedly 
has never met. Before long, Anna and Deeley are squaring off over Kate s 
affections. Owen s Deeley projects confidence in his power over the situa- 
tion, but power in a Pinter play is transitory. 

Were Kate and Anna lovers.? Or Deeley and Anna.? Is Anna dead.? 
Or Kate.? Is Anna merely the part of Kate that she extinguished after 
marrying.? And does the husband Anna supposedly left back in Italy 
really exist, or is he merely the playboy Deeley wishes he could be.? 
Elucidation is not the point. Much of the pleasure (or frustration) lies 
in Pinter s exacting use of language and in the freighted pauses that 
Hodge and his actors explore with corresponding precision. This is a sexy 
production that coaxes out the sensuousness and the sorrow in the 
text, as well as the needling humor. However, the underlying anguish that 
tightens its stranglehold on Deeley lacks weight. 

Best and Reilly look sensational, but both adopt an almost declama- 
tory register that veers toward portentous melodrama. Owen, for his 
part, is mesmerizing, revealing the rough edges beneath the smooth 
exterior of a man surrendering to the knowledge that he never has had 
and never will have the woman he desires. 


Venue Ameriean Airlines Theatre, New York (through Nov. 29) 
Cast Clive Owen, Kelly Reilly, Eve Best 
Director Douglas Hodge 


Reilly and Owen are a 
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television 


Fargo 

Headlined by Ted Danson and 
Kirsten Dunst, season 2 of FX’s 
limited series is a deep, dark delight 

By Tim Goodman 

T he second season of ex’s fargo 
kicks off with one of the most jarring, 
confusing, hilarious scenes seen on TV 
in a while. Soon after, things get very bloody, 
very funny and very weird. And that’s not even 
counting the UFO and Ronald Reagan. Strap 
yourselves in: Fargo is back in a big, bold way. 

The Emmy-winning first season of the 
limited series inspired by the Coen brothers 
film was a creative triumph, and the first 
four episodes of the new season suggest that 
was no fluke. Indeed, it’s thrilling to witness 
what creator Noah Hawley has dreamt up this 
time: a fearless blend of drama and comedy 
that’s also a reflection on goodness, malevolence, 
hope, tragedy and the mundane stuff of every- 
day life. That’s not to say every single moment 
works. But as a whole, the show is a thing of real 
beauty, flaunting smart writing, accomplished 
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run by the Gerhardt family; and the youngest 
male in the Gerhardt clan. Rye (Kieran Culkin), 
does some dirty business down in Luverne, 
where he has an unfortunate run-in with hair- 
dresser Peggy Blumquist (Kirsten Dunst) and 
her husband, Ed (Jesse Plemons), who works at 
the local butcher shop. 

As with last season, one of the draws is the 
acting. Wilson and Danson are wonderful, as 
are Plemons and Dunst, whose sweet-looking 
characters may not be exactly what they seem. 
Jean Smart is superb as Floyd Gerhardt, the 
matriarch who steps up when her ironfisted 
husband, Otto (Michael Hogan), has a stroke. 
Jeffrey Donovan is magnetic as the hotheaded 
eldest Gerhardt son, Dodd. Another standout 
is Bokeem Woodbine as the African-American 
right-hand man of the otherwise all-white 
Kansas City mob. 

With great visual detail and a gleefully dark 
sense of fun, the new season of Fargo is a 
riveting spectacle — but it also sneaks up on 
you with its soulful meditation on one of 
life’s most relentlessly difficult tasks: barring 
evil at the door of happiness. 

Airdate 10p.m. Monday, Oct. 12 (FX) 


acting, aesthetic elegance and a sense of deeper 
meanings beyond what’s apparent. 

You need not have watched the first season 
to understand the second, which is part of 
the “limited series” appeal. It’s 1979 in Luverne, 
Minn., and our protagonist is Vietnam vet 
Lou Solverson (Patrick Wilson), a state trooper 
married to Betsy (a note-perfect Cristin 
Milioti), the daughter of Sheriff Hank Larsson 
(Ted Danson). Lou and Betsy, who is fighting 
cancer, have a daughter, Molly (the adult ver- 
sion of whom was the focal point of season one, 
played by Allison Tolman). 

Two main storylines drive the narrative: The 
Kansas City mafia wants to expand into Fargo, 
N.D., and take over the mom-and-pop operation 




Dunst and Plemons are 
a nice Midwestern 
couple — or are they? 
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JOBS 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 


He was being professional. But he’d been stung, 
and I was going to be punished.” 

With Fassbender, Rudin and Boyle were eager 
to move forward. But Pascal hesitated — pos- 
sibly under pressure from Lynton, who made no 
bones about his qualms regarding the casting. 
Pascal loved the script, adored its boldness and 
originality, knew it was because of projects like 
this that she had entered the business in the first 
place. And yet she could not bring herself to 
say yes, even though the picture’s budget now 
was far lower than it would have been with 
Fincher, hovering around $35 million ($2 million 
more than most reports have stated). 

After a decade and a half at Sony, in which she 
had been floundering at the box office and heav- 
ily dependent on movies derided as “chick flicks,” 
Pascal had changed course and surged forward 
with one of the most remarkable runs of any 
executive. But recently that run had petered out, 
and now critics were nipping at her ankles — 
the media, agents, disgruntled producers and, 
above all, activist Sony investor Daniel Loeb — 
for a slew of flops, including Will Smith’s After 
Earth and Channing Tatum’s White House Down. 

She had been prepared to move forward 
with Steve Jobs — even if it meant putting up with 


Fincher — as long as DiCaprio or Bale would 
star. But now Rudin and Boyle were proposing 
an intense drama with a German-Irish actor 
who had never carried a Holl3rwood film. And so 
she worried, and fretted, and her anxieties made 
their way into the dozens of emails that zipped 
across the country between her and the far-more- 
certain Rudin. 

If only the cost could be brought down a few 
million more, she urged. But Boyle was deter- 
mined to shoot in San Francisco: Even though 
the movie’s three acts all took place indoors, 
he argued that the atmosphere would permeate 
his cast and add something immeasurable to 
his film. 

Pascal believed Steve Jobs could be the Citizen 
Kane of its day, but still she couldn’t bring herself 
to greenlight it. Instead she reached out to 
other financiers who might shoulder some of 
the cost, including Megan Ellison, the young 
producer who had joined forces with her on Zero 
Dark Thirty and American Hustle. 

Like DiCaprio, Ellison wavered and eventu- 
ally passed, either because she did not believe 
in the movie’s commercial prospects with 
Fassbender, or — as some of those associated 
with the film believe — because of pressure 
from Apple and Laurene Jobs. Her father, Oracle 
Corp.’s Larry Ellison, had been friendly with 
Jobs, after all. (Through a rep, Megan Ellison 
declined comment.) 

There was no other money forthcoming and 
no way to bring the cost of the picture down 


to the $25 million Pascal would have liked. And 
so, in a sudden moment of abandonment, she 
agreed to put the picture in turnaround, 
allowing Rudin to find another studio that would 
finance it. Perhaps she expected him to come 
back at a lower budget; perhaps she was just 
tired. Either way, it was a decision she would 
almost instantly regret. 

After meetings with other studios (includ- 
ing Paramount and Fox), Rudin agreed to set 
it up at Universal under Donna Langley and 
proceeded to move ahead with the actual shoot. 
“We felt from the beginning that with the iconic 
subject matter and caliber of artists assembled 
for this project, it was a great fit for our slate,” 
says Langley in a statement. “The film was made 
with the utmost integrity, and we are enor- 
mously proud of it.” Sony retained no investment 
in the film, and sources say it did not even take 
the type of profit participation that is standard 
when a movie is placed in turnaround. 

Apple continued to cause trouble for the pro- 
duction, refusing to license its famous 1984^ 
commercial (a clip within the movie is via fair 
use law), and one source says Disney — on 
whose board Jobs once sat — would not license 
a clip from its ABC TV division. 

As soon as she learned about the Universal 
deal, Pascal had a change of heart. She begged 
Rudin to bring it back, but it was too late. The 


movie would be Langley’s from now on. 

“This feels terrible,” she emailed Rudin at one 
point, and “Why are u punishing me” at another, 
before resigning herself to her loss. 

“What happened is entirely my fault,” she 
wrote days after the picture officially landed 
at Universal, and months before she was fired 
amid fallout from the hack. “It is no ones [sic] 
job but mine to see the forest through the trees 
and block out temporary noise from the inside 
as well as the out side [.] We use numbers as an 
excuse not to make a movie to the outside 
world not between us. This is the second time 
in my career I let past performance of the cur- 
rent state of things corrupt my thinking and 
feeling about a movie. I have made other kinds 
of mistakes but not like this.” 

Nine months later, in early September, the 
movie would premiere to warm reviews and 
then have a glitzy, red-carpet splash at the New 
York Film Festival in early October, with all 
the stars, along with Sorkin and Boyle, and the 
added glamour of Fassbender ’s girlfriend, 
Alicia Vikander. Reviews were largely positive 
and the picture earned a 92 percent on Rotten 
Tomatoes. “Racing in high gear from start to 
finish,” wrote THR chief critic Todd McCarthy, 
“Danny Boyle’s electric direction temperamen- 
tally complements Sorkin’s highly theatrical 
three-act study.” 

Four years after Steve Jobs had been a 
glint in Sony’s eye, it was now a triumph for 
Universal. 


RATHER 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43 


a long-winded and twisted denial. Rather asks: 
“Now, on a four-eyes basis, man-to-man, what 
are the chances that what you’ve just given me is 
just a blizzard of bullshit.?”) 

All of this necessitates a peripatetic lifestyle 
that is unusual for a man in his 80s; during a 
recent week, he traveled from Austin (where he 
has a second home) to New York to Canada (for 
the Toronto Film Festival premiere of Truth) to 
Nashville (to interview Connie Britton for his 
AXS show) to Savannah, Ca., to Bentonville, Ark., 
to Tulsa, Okla., to Dallas to Los Angeles to Palm 
Springs, back to L.A. and back to New York. His 
wife, Jean (they’ve been married 58 years), 
spends a fair amount of time in Austin — “We’re 
both fifth-generation Texans,” he says. 

His travel schedule does not allow much TV, 
but he watches the news when he can. He offers 
ABC’s World News Tonight anchor David Muir a 
“tip of the Stetson” for his interview with Pope 
Francis. He also tilts his hat to Donald Trump — “I 
said at the beginning he’s smarter than people 
think” — but is skeptical of the Republican front- 
runner’s on-again, off-again feud with Fox News 
and its chairman, Roger Ailes. “I’m not suggest- 
ing a conspiracy — I’m just saying I think each 
understands the other’s needs.” Occasionally, 
Rather even finds time to tune in to his old show on 
CBS. “I respect 60 Minutes he says. “I wish they 
did more investigative reporting.” 

If he has an opinion on more recent TV news 
controversies — like 60 Minutes' proved-to-be- 
false story about the attacks on the US. embassy 
in Benghazi (correspondent Lara Logan still 
has her job; her contract was extended last sum- 
mer) — he’s keeping them to himself. “I’m not 
an authority on how they handled that case, but I 
will say: different time, different story, different 
set of circumstances. It’s a separate case. The Brian 
Williams case is a separate case.” 

Rather publicly defended Williams during his 
own credibility crisis at NBC. While Williams was 
sitting out his six-month suspension. Rather says 
he reached out to the former Nightly News anchor. 
“I don’t want to go into it because it’s personal,” 
is all he’ll say of that conversation. “I’m glad to see 
him back, and I wish him well.” 

Still, it’s been nearly 10 years since Rather last 
set foot inside CBS News headquarters on West 
57th Street, his professional home for more than 
four decades. His 2012 memoir. Rather Outspoken, 
is absent any note of contrition. He says he does 
not regret the lawsuit. He won’t say how much 
it cost him, except that it was “very expensive.” 
(Sources at CBS News estimate that he spent 
between $3 million and $5 million; Rather con- 
tends CBS Corp. spent $20 million defending 
itself) He was warned he had little chance of pre- 
vailing, but he went ahead anyway: “I wanted to 
find out what really happened, as opposed to what 
I had been told happened. Some things are worth 
fighting for, even if you lose. 

“I have a lot of flaws and a lot of vulnerabilities,” 
he says at the end of the two-hour interview. 
“I’ve made a lot of mistakes. I have a lot of wounds, 
some of them self-inflicted, some of them still 
partially open. But I’m a fighter.” MB 
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“[Steve Jobs’ widow] Laurene Jobs called 
Leo DiCaprio and said, ‘Don’t do it.’ She 
called Christian Bale and said, ‘Don’t do it.’ ” 



Auditorium Parco della 
Musica, home to the 
fest, is Europe’s most 
popular music venue. 


A final look at the industry far and wide 


CAN A NEW YORK CINEPHILE SAVE ROME? 


Meet Antonio Monda, the well-connected NYU professor who has tapped his extensive Rolodex 
to add much-needed buzz to the 10th edition of The Eternal City’s troubled film event By Ariston Anderson 



A s THE ROME FILM FEST ENTERED ITS lOTH YEAR, 
it was clear the event needed a jolt of energy. That 
arrived in February in the form of Antonio Monda, the 
festival’s charismatic new artistic director. The 
52-year-old Italy-born NYU film professor and writer has 
been a fixture in New York arts circles for years thanks 
to legendary salons at his house and a con- 
tact list that includes everyone from Terrence 
Malick (whom Monda interviewed in 2007 in 
Rome, one of the auteur’s few public appear- 
ances) to Wes Anderson (who gave Monda 
a cameo in 2004’s The Life Aquatie With Steve 
Zissou). Plagued during its first decade with 
budget cuts, a dearth of talent and competi- 
tion with other fall festivals, Rome again 
is branding itself as a festa, or celebration, 
of cinema. But this year, in addition 
to screenings of awards -season contend- 
ers like fest opener Truth, starring Robert 
Redford, Monda has brought renewed 
buzz by organizing 10 auteur “conversa- 
tions” with the likes of Anderson, Joel Coen, Frances 
McDormand, Julie Taymor and William Friedkin. THR 
caught up with the first-timer on the eve of the 10th edi- 
tion to find out how he pulled it off. 

There is a great lineup of talent this year. Did you have to cash in 
a lot of favors? 

I am a great tormenter. I break the balls of everybody: 
“Give me the film; give me the film.” Of course personal 
relationships have a role. Of course several 
of these people trust me and trust what 
I’m doing, yes. But it’s a serious program. 
They don’t come just to come to Rome 
— they believe in the festival. 

What can we expect from Wes Anderson’s talk? 

He is a dear friend. ... This year he will 



speak about Vittorio De Sica, who is one of his favorite film- 
makers. We’re friends because he has a house in New York, 
even though he spends most of his time in Paris. I think we’re 
both eccentrics — he’s another true artist. You recognize 
immediately a Wes Anderson film. I really admire him. 

How did the conversation with Terrence Malick 
come about during the festival’s early years? 

Terry is an old friend. When he comes to 
New York, he comes for dinner, and we 
share a lot of things. Not in terms of talent 
— I’m not so crazy to say that — but we 
have a lot of interests in common. It took 
me two years to convince him to come to 
Rome. At the beginning he said, “I’ll send 
you an audio tape.” Then he said, “I’m 
coming, but no pictures, no recordings.” 
Even at the very last moment, when we 
were backstage, he said, “No, no, no — I’m 
not going out.” He’s a very shy man — I 
respect that. I hope maybe next year to do something with 
him again. 

How will you measure the festival’s success? 

If the movies will be praised by critics and the audience, 
then it will be a success. This year we don’t have one of 
the three major theaters of the festival, the Teatro Santa 
Cecilia. We will lose about 20,000 spectators. If I lose 
less than that, however, then the festival is a winner. I don’t 
want to lose more than that. I want to give back to Rome 
the joy of the celebration. I want to feel that energy we had 
the first couple of years. 

You had salons at your New York City house for years, with lots 
of well-known people. What was your favorite moment? 

I introduced Philip Roth to Al Pacino, and a few years later 
The Humblinghecdime a film. I have 20 stories like this, but 
I’ll tell you just this one. UM 
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MONDA: ] 

HIS TOP 5 


THE GODFATHER 


“The greatest film 
ever made. It’s an 
epic film that says 
a lot about a fam- 
ily of criminals that 
try to integrate into 
a culture but remain 
criminals. They do 
horrible things, but 
at the same time 
the approach is not 
judgmental.” 


THE DEER 
HUNTER 

“Atthe end, when 
they all sing ‘God 
Bless America,’ I 
always cry.” 


CITY LIGHTS 

"City Lights \s one 
of the great master- 
pieces: The Tramp 
gives the gift of sight 
and, in some ways, 
life to a woman who 
believes he is a 
rich man. His wealth 
lies in his heart.” 


NIGHTS OF 
CABIRIA 

“I consider Fellini 
the greatest director 
of all time. If I had 
to choose one [Fellini 
film], I would say 
Nights ofCabiria 
because it’s the most 
moving of them all.” 


THE APARTMENT 
“Billy Wilder 

succeeds in mak- 
ing us identify 
with mediocre char- 
acters. We come 
to love them and 
share their dreams. 
His approach is a 
humanistic one ... 
and turns faults we 
all have into some- 
thing to share.” 


g 
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AMERICAN FILM MARKET' 

Conference Series 

& CONFERENCES 

Roundtables 

November 4-11 1 Santa Monica 

Festival Focus 

Conference Series presented by: Akin Gump FinOHCiOl 


OVER 100 SPEAKERS INCLUDING: 



Richard 

Abramowitz 

Abramorama 



Joseph Chianese 

Entertainment 

Partners 



Richard Gray 

Yellow Brick Films 



Charlotte Mickie 

Mongrel International 



John Sloss 

Cinetic Media 


Mark Adams Tobin Armbrust 

Edinburgh Virgin 

International Film Produced 

Festival 




Ted Crockett 

Nashville Film Festival 


Paul Davidson 

The Orchard 




Barbara Mudge Stephanie Palmer 

Worldwide Film Good in a Room 
Entertainment 



Carl Spence Chris Spicer 

Seattle International Akin Gump Strauss 
Film Festival Hauer & Feld LLP 


Richard Baker Paul Bales 

FilmNation The Asylum 

Entertainment 


Glen Basner 

FilmNation 

Entertainment 


Mayenzeke Baza P. John Burke Jamie Carmichael 

Association for Akin Gump Strauss GONTENT 
Transformation in Hauer & Feld LLP 
Film and TV 



Mitch Davis Cassian Elwes 

Fantasia International Independent 
Film Festival Producer / Agent 


Clay Epstein 

Arclight Films 


Arianne Fraser 

Highland Film Group 


Patrick Prater Darrien Michele 
Variety Gipson 

SAGindie 




David Jourdan Jeremy Kay Senain Kheshgi Jon Larson 

IM Global Screen International Senain Kheshgi Directors Guild 

Pictures of America 


Mike Medavoy Sonia 

Phoenix Pictures Mehandjiyska 

Electric 

Entertainment 



Rich Peluso 

AFFIRM Films/ 
Sony Pictures 
Entertainment 


Bennett C. Pozil 

East West Bank 


Lise Romanoff 

Vision Films 


Roy A. Salter 

FTI Gonsulting Inc 


Russell Schwartz Peter Shiao 

Pandemic Orb Media Group 

Marketing Gorp 



Gareth Unwin JohnVolmink 

Bedlam Productions Diprente Films 


Adrian Ward Kay S. Wolf Miao Xiaotian April Ye 

Pacific Writers Guild Ghina Film Film Finances Ghina 

Mercantile Bank of America, West Go-production 

Gorporation 


Akin Gump 
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For schedule, topics, descriptions, additional panelists and to register: 

AmericanFnmMarket.com/attendee 




The ShowEast lineup incudes The 33, with Antonio Banderas; 
Will Ferrell, Linda Cardellini and Mark Wahlberg in Daddy’s Home; 
and Creed, with Michael B. Jordan and Sylvester Stallone. 



THE LATIN AMERICAN BOOM; 
REAOY FOR COBA’S OPENING 


As theater owners converge at ShowEast, young adult titles like Divergent 
and Hunger Games are rocking it south of the border By Pamela Mcciintock 


P EDRO RODRIGUEZ FACES A COMPLEX TASK 

distributing and marketing movies in Latin America, 
a vast region with differing cultures and tastes. 
Rodriguez, who grew up in Mexico City, is president 
and CEO of Los Angeles-based IDC, which handles all 
Lionsgate and Summit titles in Latin America (and is half- 
owned by Lionsgate) as well as independent films from 
third parties. Even though Latin America is being rav- 
aged by a currency crisis, countries like Mexico, Brazil 
and Argentina remain huge moviegoing markets for 
Hollywood fare. Earlier this year. Insurgent gro^^ed 75 per- 
cent more than the first title in Lionsgate’s young adult 
Divergent film franchise. Rodriguez also has shepherded 
the Twilight franchise, with the final film earning a record- 
breaking $124 million in Latin America, and since its 
distributor Lionsgate isn’t considered a major Hollywood 
studio, that film now ranks as the top independent release 
of all time in the region. On Oct. 12, Rodriguez will be hon- 
ored as international distributor of the year at ShowEast, 
the annual fall gathering of theater owners (hosted by the 
Film Expo Group of Prometheus Global Media, THR’s 
parent company) in Hollywood, Fla. A married father of 
four, Rodriguez spoke with THR about 
whether Lionsgate’s Sieario and other drug 
cartel movies are ready-made for Latin 
American audiences, why Latin audiences 
like YA movies and what the “Cuban thaw” 
could mean for Hollywood. 


OCT. 12-15 
DIPLOMAT 
RESORTS SPA, 
HOLLYWOOD, 
FLA. 
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Bay Mundorff 


MICHAEL BAY 

icon Award 

MARK CHRISTIANSEN 

EXECUTIVE VP 
WORLDWIDE OPERATIONS, 
PARAMOUNT PICTURES 

Al Shapiro Distinguished 
Sen/ice Award 


MARTHA HIGAREDA 

International Star of the Year 

CHARLEY MOSS 

PARTNER, BOW TIE CINEMAS 

Salah M. Hassanein 
Humanitarian Award 

TED MUNDORFF 

PRESIDENT AND CEO, 
LANDMARK THEATRES 

Bingham Ray Spirit Award 

MARKWALUKEVICH 

SENIOR VP FILM 
AND EVENT CINEMA, 
NATIONAL AMUSEMENTS 

International Exhibitor of the Year 
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What is most difficult about your job? 

Latin America is easily said in one breath, but it really 
consists of 23 countries where we release and market 
movies. That presents a logistical challenge as well as a 
management challenge. Right now, we’re facing currency 
shifts, and you obviously also have the issue of Spanish and 
Portuguese. You also have within the territories different 
nuances of what being a Latin American is. For us, the big- 
gest challenge is to decide on a strategy. 

What are the biggest cultural differences? 

Brazil and Mexico have more of an appetite 
for mainstream commercial movies, whereas 
Chile and Argentina tend to be more sophis- 
ticated in their tastes for movies. Horror works really 
well in Mexico, but it doesn’t tend to play so well 
in Brazil. And movies that have a spiritual side and refer- 
ence the afterlife tend to play very well in Brazil but not 
in Mexico. 

You’re releasing Denis Villeneuve’s Sieario on behalf of Lionsgate. 
It’s the first of several Hollywood movies dealing with drug 
cartels in Mexico and other countries in Latin America. How do 
you think audiences there will respond to the subject? 

I don’t think people are going to go to the movie because of 
the issue of cartels or no cartels. I think the backdrop 
of the movie is the backdrop of the movie. I don’t think 
people went to see The Hurt Loeker because it happened 
in the Middle East. Sieario is a fantastic movie and a great 
piece of filmmaking that tells a story. There’s always an 
appetite for the movies that are getting international recog- 
nition at the film festivals, whether Cannes, Toronto 
or Sundance. 

So how will you go about releasing Sieario, which stars Benicio 
del Toro as a shadowy member of a cartel who is consulting 
with the CIA? 

We’re starting to open Sieario in the next couple of weeks, 
beginning with the West Indies. We’ll be rolling it out 
throughout October. That’s partly to allow the movie to 
breathe in the U.S. Art house movies are difficult in 
Latin America as a principle because there are not art 
house cinemas. They have to compete with the big 
blockbusters in the multiplex, so it can be hard for them 
to stand out. The more awards recognition and positive 
international criticism they get, the easier it is for the 
audience to find them. 

Why do YA movies work so well in places like Mexico and Brazil? 

Latin America has a very young population, more so than 
Europe and North America. Family films also do well. 
There are more children there. And families like to go to 
the movies as a family. 

With relations thawing between the U.S. and Cuba, do you 
think you’ll soon be distributing movies there? 

That’s a fascinating question. I’m sure that there will be 
opportunities to bring movies to the Cuban people, and I 
think that it’ll depend on the aperture by which the U.S. 
government allows us to bring entertainment to Cuba and 
the aperture by the Cuban government that allows us to 
play international mainstream entertainment. There’s also 
the matter of the infrastructure. We don’t know much 
about the state of their theaters. 
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Nobody Does It Better 
Than California’ 


True Detective^s second season might not 
have scored with critics, but its local production 
was a win for the state By Stacey Wilson Hunt 


True Detective 


T he CALIFORNIA ON 

Location Awards — presented 
each year by Film Liaisons 
in California Statewide — will 
for its 21st year honor the location 
managers and scouts, public 
servants and production compa- 
nies who create “exemplary 
locations work in California,” now 
aided by the expanded incentives 
of Film & Television Tax Credit 


Program 2.0, which was announced 
by the California Film Commission 
in March. Here, FLICS chair Janice 
Arrington breaks down how the 600- 
guest event — emceed this year 
by actors Anthony Denison (TNT’s 
Major Crimes) and Geoff Stults 
(Warner Bros.’ upcoming thriller 
Unforgettable) — celebrates the 
location pros who make the most 
of the Golden State. 


What’s changed about shooting in 
California in recent years? 

Technical advancements have 
created opportunities and chal- 
lenges. While ways to scout 
for locations have been enhanced 

— with apps, drones and more 

— there’s also more demand for 
results in less time. Some loca- 
tion managers say that the growth 
of so much content has also fos- 
tered more competition to secure 
the most spectacular 
venue, prepare for the 
largest explosion or stage 
the biggest car crash — 
but all within the same 
budgetary constraints. 


What’s been California’s 
biggest success story of the 
year locations-wise? 

Season two of HBO’s True 
Detective shot 100 percent 
in more than 150 locations around 
Southern and Central California. 
Location managers [and 2015 
COLA finalists] Michael Chickey and 
Caleb Duffy oversaw 130 days of 
filming in six counties. 


Competition among states for 
Hollywood’s TV and film business is 
only getting tougher. When you try 
to sell a production on shooting locally, 
what’s your pitch? 

All FLICS members — who are 
42 local film commissions across 
the state — and our partner, the 
California Film Commission, 
would say that California cannot 
be beaten as a locale. We have an 
unsurpassed infrastructure. We are 
home to stellar talent, 
crew and production exec- 
utives. We have diverse 
locations and film- friendly 
weather. We also have 
the new state incentive 
program, which boasts 
expanded eligibility and 
additional incentives 
to projects shooting out- 
side the 30-mile zone 
[centered at the corner 
of Beverly and La Cienega 
boulevards]. Overall, what we hear 
all the time from production pro- 
fessionals who have shot around 
the world is this: Nobody does it 
better than California. 
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8 Decades of The Hollywood Reporter 

The most glamorous and memorable moments from a storied history 



In 2009, 
Steve Wozniak 
Did the Samba 


S TEVE JOBS’ HOLLYWOOD 

moments have come posthu- 
mously with 2013’s Jobs, 
starring Ashton Kutcher, and 
the upcoming Steive Jobs, with Michael 
Fassbender, out Oct. 9. But in 2009, his 
cuddly Apple co-founder Steve “Woz” 
Wozniak — played respectively by Josh 
Gad and Seth Rogen in the two films 
— sambaed his way to TV fame: The 
then-59-year-old joined the eighth 
season of ABCs Dancing With the Stars. 
At a time when Jobs was on medi- 
cal leave for a “hormonal imbalance” 
(he would die of pancreatic cancer in 
2011), Wozniak had no official position 
at Apple, but his appearance on the real- 
ity show became the company’s public 
face. “We cast Steve because he was the 
most left-field booking imaginable,” 
says former showrunner Conrad Green. 
“He did the most distinctive inter- 
pretation of the Worm ever seen on any 
dance floor. [Judge] Bruno Tonioli is 
still shudderingat the memory.” Wozniak 
had a wobbly start; he and partner 
Karina Smirnoff received only 10 com- 
bined points out of 30, the lowest 
score of the night. Thanks to audience 
support, the pair survived elimination. 
Woz’s next dance, a tango, impressed 
neither judges nor viewers, and he was 
sent packing. Sensing the end was near, 
however, he came to the taping with a 
stack of 23 handwritten thank-you notes 
to his competitors. — bill higgins 












‘Dancing’ kicks up 
on ‘Bachelor’ assist 


By James Hlbberd 

T he eighth edition of 
ABC's ''Dancing With 
Die Stars" bad the most - 
watched premiere in Die 
show 's hist oTYi drama ti ■ 
calJy reversing a two -year shdle. 

' ^av 's ^ ' - h 


21.S million viewers and earned a 
5.9 shan? in adults jS-40. 

Tile demo was up 9% froiTi the 

sbtjw's hdJ premiere and up 5;% 

&omitsspring2ooSbow. thefirst ^ 

time a "Ihmcing" ptemien? has 
climbed in the rat ings since 2007. 

The show 's producers had to 
“cramble after celebrities Nancv 
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PROMOTION 


billboard 


GRAMMY 

CONTENDERS ISSUE 




THE 58th GRAMMY AWARDS 

Billboard will publish its second 
annual GRAM MY® Contenders 
special issue, showcasing the 
variety of recordings that made an 
impact during the 58th GRAMMY® 
eligibility period. 

This special issue will highlight the 
artists, producers and other creative 
professionals in contention for 
awards, including Record Of The 
Year, Song Of The Year, Album Of 
The Year and Best New Artist. 

Take this opportunity to remind 
the industry of artists' outstanding 
accomplishments as The Recording 
Academy® prepares to cast its votes 
for the biggest awards in music. 


BONUS DISTRIBUTION: 

Voting members of The Recording Academy® 


COVER DATE: 10/24 
ON SALE DATE: 10/16 
AD CLOSE: 10/8 
MATERIALS DUE: 10/12 


Editorial content subject to change. 


CONTACT: 

AKI KANEKO I 323.525.2299 I AKI.KANEKO@BILLBOARD.COM 
JOE MAIMONE I 212.493.4427 I JOE.MAIMONE@BILLBOARD.COM 
LEE ANN PHOTOGLO I 615.376.7931 I LAPHOTOGLO@GMAIL.COM 






PRESENTED BY 


WlARKETiniG 

CLOUD 


To attend: Karen Elyse'karen.elyse@adweek.conn 212.493.4073 
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ACTOR, COMEDIAN, AND 
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